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In order to realize the aims and objectives of Islamic education it is 
necessary for schools, colleges and universities to have an Islamic 
curriculum, But a curriculum and even the text-books prepared 
according to that curriculum cannot make education truly Islamic 
either in spirit or in practice if the teachers are not faithful Muslims 
and if they do not know the proper methods of teaching according to 
that curriculum. Curriculum and teacher education are thus closely 
interlinked. ; 

Curriculum always reflects the concept of Man that the society 
believes in, the ideology and culture that it inherits or has acquired or 
intends to preserve and the goal that it wants to achieve. The liberal 
education that Muslim countries have either accepted from the West 
or have felt compelled to follow for political or worldly reasons, is at 
present highly confused in ideals and ideologies and greatly indecisive 
in its aims and objectives. This state of affairs reflects the loss of a 
basic norm that the society is suffering from. Muslim society has not 
as yet lost that norm, but Muslim scholars have not as yet succeeded 
in integrating that norm with all the new dimensions of knowledge 
that come from the West. As a result a section of the community has 
preserved its traditional Islamic curriculum for a traditional system of 
education. At the First World Conference on Muslim Education held 
in Mecca in 1977 there was an attempt to remove that cultural d 
by suggesting a new classification of knowledge. But this was an ini 
step. Even this has to be assessed and worked out in detail, the b 
philosophy stated in clear terms and a new curriculum designed. So: 
suggestions have been made in the articles in the Curriculum section 
of this book. 

As has been stated, even if scholars succeed in publishing an 
acceptable curriculum, detailed teacher-education plans and pro- 
grammes will be needed. To obtain tutors who could train the teachers 
every Muslim country would have to provide dedicated, faithful 
specialists. These by themselves cannot achieve anything unless 
experts in each branch of knowledge indicate the methods to be 
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followed in order to achieve the desired goal. Thus teacher education 
can be reformed only when Muslim scholars succeed in formulating 
Islamic concepts and suggest ways of making students conscious of 
them. Certain concrete suggestions have been made by some scholars, 
but Muslim countries can apply them only when work in conceptual- 
ization and text book writing has gone ahead. 

Training in any particular branch of knowledge is, however, only 
one aspect of teacher education. Teacher education is total education 
with specialization in the methodology of teaching any one or more 
disciplines. The basic goal of teacher education is therefore the same 
as that of all education: the production of good, righteous men and 
women, They should be trained to be leaders and ideally be models of 
virtue. This requires conscious cultivation. The most outstanding 
historical example of that model is the Prophet of Islam and the 
principles of conduct are derived from what he said and did. But these 
have to be integrated into the curriculum of teacher education both 
overtly through courses in ethics and religion and indirectly through 
various other courses mainly in humanities. Teacher education 
curriculum thus needs re-examination and restructuring. It is at the 
same time necessary for authorities in Muslim countries to look into 
the entire system of teacher-education. Only then will it be possible 
for authorities in different Muslim countries to make the system 
Islamic in character. 

This book initiates discussion on these two essential subjects and it 
is expected that scholars and authorities will make concerted efforts to 
solve the problem. 


Syed Ali Ashraf 


General Editor 
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| Towards Islamic Curricula 


Islamic Education 


If we study the Holy Quran closely we should be able to formulate a 
workable integrated curriculum with a unique philosophy and meth- 
odology. The Quran attaches paramount importance to everything 
that concerns education and philosophy. It deals with the genesis of 
creation, the creation and the basic nature of man; it analyses the 
existing social order, the work of nature and stresses the urgent need 
for man’s spiritual edification. 

The ultimate objective which Islamic education has in view is 
creation of good and righteous individuals who will lead happy and 
fruitful lives in this world and aspire, through good deeds, to achieve 
spiritual bliss in the hereafter. a 

The principles and rules which govern man’s life in this world am 
the next are not entirely left to circumstance or man’s individual ia 
reasoning, Man’s life is intended to be regulated by God-given laws 
inferred from the Quran. Allah says, ‘Nothing have We omitted from q 
the Book’. (Chap. 6, verse 38). 
Since education is of vital importance in guiding the lives of people, 
its philosophy and basic principles must be derived exclusively from 


the Holy Quran instead of being left to the discretion of educationists 
who are subject to all man: nwholesome influences. 

Alien systems having failed to provide an appropriate education for 
the individual and society in the light of Islam, it is high time Muslims 
turned to the Holy Book and the Sunnah of the Prophet for Islamic 
educational theory. 

Modern education differs from the Islamic in that it is built on two 
hypotheses. It does not recognize the supremacy of religion and it 
seeks to divorce religion from life. 

Islamic education is different. It attaches considerable importance 
to religious matters as well as to everyday problems of life and living. 

Islamic education does not regard life as an end in itself. Life on 
earth is but a bridge which man must cross before he enters into 
spiritual life after death. Herein lies a fundamental difference between 
modern and Islamic education. Modern secular education merely 
considers happiness in this world as its final goal, whereas Islamic 
education regards life as only a means of achieving happiness in the 
hereafter. This basic difference in the aims and objectives of modern 
and Islamic education leads to differences in the methods by which 
these aims and objectives are achieved. 

Modern education seems to consider everything that brings comfort 
and prosperity in this world as conducive to happiness. In other 
words, it is solely preoccupied with achieving worldly happiness by 


_utilizin any means avai able. On the other hand Islamic education 
sees the happiness of man as fundamentally based on intellectual, 
emotional and spiritual convictions. Spiritual happiness in this world 
prepares for a life of everlasting happiness in the next. 

The segregation of the religious from the secular in non-Islamic 
educational systems is reflected in the policies of educational institu- 
tions and the functions, aims and objectives of schools and universities. 
Thus there are state schools and ecclesiastical schools functioning 
separately. 

In Islam there is no segregation between religious and secular 
education. They are inseparable and indivisible.-Neither aspect should 
_be.over-emphasized at.the ex) f the other. 

The basic differences between Islamic and secular education are 
currently neglected or frequently overlooked by those working in the 
field of education throughout the Muslim world. The political and 
economic instability of many Muslim countries, seen against the 
background of the political supremacy, material progress and indus- 
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* of one’s personality unless one is on terms with both the secular ar 


trial and economic advancement of non-Muslim countries, has appar- 
ently alienated Muslims from the principles and teachings of Islam. It 
has led them to believe that by merely copying, borrowing or 
transplanting non-Islamic education systems, they can match the 
progress already achieved in non-Muslim countries. 

Often the systems imitated are travesties of the principles of Islam. 
Muslims have not achieved the hoped-for material and political 
progress, nor has this education satisfied their desires or answered 
their innermost religious feelings. 


A distorted Picture 


Education has been split into two distinctive types, modern and 
religious, which are independent of and irreconcilable with each other 
in non-Islamic countries. Modern education has its own schools, 
institutes, colleges and universities, as has religious education. This 
duality or artificial division is entirely at variance with the principles 
of Islam. 

It is a situation which urgently demands an immediate and drastic 
change in the existing curricula now in force in educational institutions 
in most Muslim countries. 


Abolition of Duality in Education 
Duality in education must be abolished immediately. Any segregatio. 
between religious and secular issues should be eliminated. Schol ar 


specialization in any field is futile and inadequate in the buildi 


the religious aspects of life. 


The Aims and Objectives of Islamic Education 


The ultimate aim of Islamic education lies in the inculcation of the 
concept of Allah in the minds and souls of God-fearing individuals. In 
order to achieve this, Islamic education is divided into what is called 
individual and social education. Individual education aims at fami- 
liarizing the individual with: 


(a) his relation to other creatures; 

(b) his individual responsibilities in life; 

(c) his reponsibilities towards the human community; 

(d) his social relations; 

(e) his relationship to the universe and universal phenomena and 
exploration of nature’s laws in order to utilize and exploit them; 

(f) his Maker’s creative wisdom apparent in His creation. 


We can draw up an Islamic curriculum comprising all these compo- 
nents on the basis of the Holy Quran. 


(a) The Concept of Allah 


The first item which Islamic education curricula should strive to 
inculcate into the minds of the young is the concept of Allah. Young 
Muslims should be sufficiently acquainted with the omnipotent and 
pervading power of Allah and His divine attributes. Allah is the 
Creator of this universe and the Lord of the Worlds. He is the educato: 
of the entire Creation. We should dedicate our thanksgiving and 
worship only to Him. There is no god but He and none should he 
worshipped but He. To Allah we shall all return, and with Him we 
seek shelter. He is the First and the Last, the Transcendent and the 
Immanent. 


The concept of Allah and His divine attributes are repeated|y 
referred to in the Holy Quran. 


It 1s a very comprehensive concept that embraces the whole rangé 
of life on earth, 


“Did T not tell you that I know the secrets of heaven and earth, and 


“somript and shed blood need proper education and proper guidance 


(b) The Individual Personality 


Allah says in the Holy Quran, ‘Behold! Thy Lord said to the Angels, 
Iam about to create man from clay. When I have finished him (in due 
proportion) and breathed into him of my spirit fall ye down in 
obeisance unto him’. (Chap. 38, verses 70-71). 

From this Quranic verse we can infer that man is made up of matter 
and spirit, which are interdependent. Therefore, Muslims reject the 
materialistic concept of man which views man only as a material 
entity composed of physical and chemical components. Muslims also 
reject the concept which regards man as a purely spiritual creature. 

_ The human entity is one and indivisible. 

As matter and spirit are closely interrelated so are thought and 
action, worship and living, idealism and realism. Therefore Islamic 
curricula should focus on the unity of man and the integrity of his 
personality. Man is superior to animals but he is not perfect or 
infallible. 


The Status and Prestige of the Individual 


Allah says in the Quran, ‘Behold, thy Lord said to the Angels, “I will 
create a vicegerent on earth”. They said, “Wilt Thou place therein 
one who will make mischief therein and shed blood, where we do 
celebrate Thy praises and glorify Thy holy (name)?” He said, “I know 
what ye know not”. And He taught Adam the nature of all things 
Then he placed him before the angels. They said, ‘‘Glory to Thee. Of 
knowledge we have none, save what Thou hast taught us.” He said | 
“O Adam! tell their natures”. When he had told them, God said, 


know what ye reveal and what ye conceal’’?’ (Chap. 2, verses 30.33). 
Man is Allah’s vicegerent on earth. He is able to teach and learn 
despite the fact that he can be corrupt and shed blood. Those who are 


lyone who teaches well, learns well, and worships Allah sincerely is 
ving to be worthy of his position as God’s vicegerent on earth. 
Allah says, ‘We have honoured the sons of Adam, provided them with 
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transport on land and sea, given them for sustenance things good and 
pure, and conferred on them special favours above a great part of Our 
creation.’ (Chap 7, verse 70). 


Individual Responsibility 


Allah says in the Holy Quran, ‘Not one of the beings in the heavens 
and the earth but must come to (God) Most Gracious as a servant. 
He does take an account of them (all) exactly. And everyone of them 
will come to Him singly on the Day of Judgement.’ (Chap. 29, verses 


5). Siti | 

Islamic curricula should primarily be concerned with the education 
of the individual whom God has honoured and for whom the fruits of 
life were created for his sustenance. Man should aspire to the status he 
was created for. 

Such an individual will be brought up to abide by Allah’s orders 
and thank Him for the many good things Allah has offered him. Allah 
says, ‘Every soul draws the meed of its acts on none but itself. No 
bearer of burdens can bear the burden of another.’ (Chap. 6, verse 
164). In another place Allah says, ‘Every man’s fate we have fastened 
on his own neck. On the Day of Judgement we shall bring out for him 
a scroll which he will see spread open. (It will be said unto him) ‘Read 
thine (own) record: Sufficient is thy soul this day to make out an 


account against thee.’ (Chap. 17, verses 13-14). 


Islamic curricula cultivate and promote individual responsibility. 


' Whoever does good is rewarded for his good deeds and whoever does 


evil is duly punished. No one is responsible for the deeds of others. It 
_is only those who sin who are punished for their sins, not their 
substitutes nor representatives. 


Guided Individual Freedom 


The curricula of Islamic education guide the individual and teach him 
how to distinguish between evil and good, the forbidden and the 
permissible. Furthermore, they allow him full freedom to think, decide 
for himself and choose whichever way he should seek. Allah says in the 
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Holy Quran, ‘O children of Adam! Wear your beautiful apparel at 
every time and place of prayer. Eat and drink, but waste not by excess, 
for God loveth not the wasters’ (Chap. 7, verse 31). 

To be appropriately and unobjectionably dressed in a presentable 
and respectable manner is a habit which ought to be cultivated and 
encouraged among the young who, when brought up to adhere to 


ciples of cleanliness and good manners, will live up to such 
m a nation infinitely rich in 


the prin 
principles and will in the long run for 
morality, and will be respected and commended by all other nations. 
Islamic education advocates the golden mean in every form, even in 
food, drink and clothing. Islamic education discourages all forms of 
excess in words and deeds. Islamic curricula should comprise any 
item which pertains to the betterment of the mental and physical 
health of the individual. They should familiarize the younger genera- 
tion with everything that brings about spiritual security and content 
in every field of human activity, such as being well dressed for prayer, 
meeting people in the mosque and standing in the divine presence of 
Allah. If one says his regular prayers five times daily, no one will be 
left the slightest chance to remain unclean throughout the day. Any 
person who receives an Islamic education will be taught to look after 
his health lest he should fall sick for want of food or drink, or become 
overfed. The individual should be able to know different kinds of 
food and drink and their ingredients, and should also know the right 
food needed at every stage of physical growth. For this the study of 
medicine is quite indispensable. Allah says in the Glorious Quran 
‘0 ye who believe! Intoxicants and gambling, (dedication of) stomes 
and divination by arrows are an abomination of Satan’s handiwork 
rid such (abomination), that ye may prosper.’ (Chap. 5, vers 
93). 
“Closely associated with the study of medicine and physical and 
spiritual health is the avoidance by the individual of all deceitful ar 
repulsive conduct. Islamic curricula should endeavour to instil the 
principles into the minds of the young so that they can be brought 
to hate and reject artificiality and make-believe. “a 
Allah has given people all the good fruits of life and forbidden th 
everything harmful to their bodies and souls. Good non-ale 
drink is permitted, whereas strong alcoholic drink is strictly forb: 
Alcoholic drink intoxicates the mind and deprives the drunkard 
self-respect. Allah has allowed man to enjoy all the good things in lif 
all the pleasures he is entitled to and all that elevates the individua 


soul and mind. But those pleasures of life which, if fully enjoyed by the 
individual, will cause displeasure, worry and sorrow, and will ulti- 
mately sow the seeds of enmity and hatred among members of the 


community, are undesirable in Islam and are forbidden. Other \ 


pleasures include gambling, dedication to stones and divination by 
arrows are degrading and dehumanizing. 

Freedom of thought, inference and logic being applied to God's 
creation, the universe, universal phenomena and nature’s secrets and 
laws, should all be interwoven into the curricula. Learners should be 
fully equipped with aids to study, and ponder over Allah’s wonders 
and miracles in the universe. All individuals, despite intellectual 
differences, will eventually attain full awareness of Allah’s omnipotent 
power observable in every living thing. Having examined the signs of 
Allah in the universe scientifically, logically and intellectually, the 
individual will certainly develop a genuine faith in Allah’s omnipotence 
and omnipresence. Through meditation over God’s creation, the 
individual will come closer to Allah, know Him better and will bette: 
be able to distinguish between good and evil. Man will then never 
stray except through arrogance and self-conceit. 

Islamic curricula allow freedom of thought. No restriction is imposed 
on an individual’s behaviour since he has already been told what 1s 
right and wrong. He who deviates from the straight path will be 
punished for self-deception. On the other hand he who abides by the 
Sharia law will never attempt to deviate from the straight path or lag 
behind. Moral uprightness is an absolute must and the preservation 
of spiritual integrity and Muslim unity is basic. 

When the individual reaches the age when he will be able t 
shoulder all his responsibilities, he must not then degrade his mental 
powers. He should learn to be intellectually independent and to use 
his mind and refrain from being blindly led to believe in others 
opinions. He should not reproduce the opinions of others in a parrot- 
like manner. The thinking power with which man is endowed 1s oo 
precious to be wasted or misused. 


Social Responsibility 


Islamic curricula should promote the belief that the social order in 
Islam is based on unity, equality and fraternity. It rejects dictatorship 
and demagogism. The Muslim Ummah is one; no distinctions are 
drawn between Arab Muslims and non-Arab Muslims, between 
white-skinned and dark-skinned Muslims. Muslims, wherever they 
are, are united in their feelings and aspirations. If any of them is in 
distress others should respond sympathetically towards him. Muslims 
are more or less like the human body; disease in any part affects all 
other parts which will not function properly. 

Islamic curricula should emphasize those studies and endeavour to 
foster cooperation among the young. A self-centred person cannot be 
happy socially. Cooperation must lead to the good of society as a 
whole as well as the good of the individual. Cooperation should help 
promote righteousness and obedience to Allah’s injunctions and 
commands, and not imply transgression, evil practices and sinful acts, 
encroachment upon the legitimate rights of others, vengeance, aggres- 
sive alliances, occupation by force of others’ territories, exploitation 
and the usurping of others’ resources. Islamic curricula bring up both 
individuals and communities to appreciate and respect these principles 
and meticulously adhere to them. 


Leniency and Consultation 


Allah says, ‘It was by the mercy of Allah that thou wast lenient with 
them (O Muhammad), for if thou hadst been stern and fierce of he 
they would have dispersed from round about thee. So pardon th 
and ask forgiveness for them and consult with them upon the condi 
of affairs’ (Chap. 3, verse 159). In another place Allah says, “That 
which Allah hath is better and more lasting for those who believe a rd 
put their trust in their Lord, and those who shun the worst of sins and 
indecencies and, when they are angry, forgive, and those who answer 
the call of their Lord and establish worship, and whose affairs are a 
matter of counsel, and who spend of what We have bestowed on them.” 7 
(Chap. 42, verses 36.8). 

Islamic curricula aim at bringing up an individual who is lenient, 


ll 


kind-hearted and has good manners; an individual who neither 
maltreats nor does injustice to others, forgives those who trespass 
against him if forgiving is conducive to the betterment of others’ 
behaviour. He will not bully or tyrannize over others but will consult 
his brother Muslims upon the conduct of affairs and will, quite 
willingly, abide by the majority view and work for the good of the 
community, 


Family Relations 


Allah says in the Holy Quran, ‘And of His signs is this: He created for 
you mates from yourselves that ye might find rest in them, and He 
ordained between you love and mercy. Lo, herein indeed are portents 
for those who reflect.’ (Chap. 30, verse 21). 

Islamic curricula aim at preparing the young, males and females, 
be good husbands and wives so that families will live in peace and 
family ties are further strengthened. The interpersonal relations 
between the members of the same family and of all the human families 
throughout the world rest on one concept: that all human beings are 
descended from Adam and Eve. The husband should seek spiritual 
shelter and rest in his wife and vice versa. They should each feel 
compassion and love for each other. Without this the family will not 
be happy. Children are better brought up in a healthy family 
atmosphere and will be compassionate and loving to one another 
Such happy families will establish later small or large communiuics. 
all loving and all compassionate. 


Social Solidarity 
In a society where solidarity prevails, the individuals are bound 


together by tes of love. No one violates or encroaches upon thi 
legitimate rights of others. Each does his duty to the best of his ability. 


The strong feel compassion for the weak, the rich for the poor. No 
transgression or injustice is allowed. Daily transactions among them 
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are free from exploitation and opportunism. Islamic curricula should 


endeavour to foster these moral principles in theory and practice. 


International Systems and Relations 


Islamic curricula should embrace all the fundamental rules upon 
which international systems and relations are based, besides the 
relation of the individual to society. 

The relationship between the ruler and the ruled, the counsellor 
and the counselled, social institutions in each country and interna- 
tional relations ought to be based on the public interest in every field. 
When the individual is brought up to respect the inviolable rights of 
others there will be no need for security councils and international 
courts; might will not be right, and tools of destruction and corruption 
will not be utilized. Allah says in the Holy Quran, ‘Fight in the way of 
Allah against those who fight against you, but begin not hostilities. 
Lo! Allah loveth not aggressors.’ (Chap. 2, verse 190). ‘Make ready for 
them all thou canst of (armed) force and of horses tethered, that 
thereby ye may dismay the enemy of Allah and your enemy.’ (Chap. 
8, verse 60). 

Islamic curricula call for reform without resort to aggression. This 
does not mean or imply surrender or humiliation. The Muslim 
believes ‘Ummah’ is the best that was ever created on earth. sayy 
Therefore the believers should be strong, powerful, dignified. The tine 
should maintain their status, repel their enemies and be sufficiently 
armed to thwart and defeat any aggression. He who indulges in the 
foul practice of aggression will invoke the wrath of Allah; for Allah 
loveth not aggressors. 

A country which has been the victim of aggression is fully entitled 
to retaliate against the aggressor and Muslims must be brought up to 
defend their countries against foreign invasion and to enlist in their | 
national armies. 

Allah has guaranteed that the townships of His pious and devoted 
worshippers will not be destroyed nor will their cities, countries and ~ 
kingdoms be swept away. 

Islamic curricula are responsible for the inculcation of this belief so 
that pupils will learn that everything is in the hands of God and God 
is never unjust. Allah says, ‘And whosoever does an atom’s weight of 
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good will see it then, And whoso doth an atom’s weight of ill will see 
it then,’ (Chap. gg, verses 7-8). 

Islam deems it necessary that all countries should respect interna- 
tional treaties and undertakings; otherwise no country will be able to 
respect itself or enjoy the respect of other countries. Living in peace 
and security and respecting the undertakings between individuals 1s 
equally important. Every individual should maintain the right of 
Allah and the rights of the people. Children should be brought up to 
understand and believe in this. 

There are various other factors which make nations and countries 
live in peace, happiness, security and enjoy good neighbourly relations 
free from aggression or invasion. ‘If the people of the townships had 

believed, and kept from evil surely we should have opened for them 
blessings from the sky and from the earth. But (unto every messenger) 
they gave the lie, and so we seized them on account of what they used 
to earn.’ (Chap. 7, verse 96). 

Faith and piety create happiness in the lives of individuals and 
communities. They account for the blessings that emerge from the 
earth and descend upon them from the sky. But rejection of the (ruc 
faith, corruptibility and disobedience to Allah bring evil consequences. 
Allah says in the Holy Quran, ‘Allah coineth a similitude: a township 
dwelt secure and content, its provision coming to it in abundance 
from every side, but it disbelieved in Allah’s favours. So Allah made 
it experience the garb of death and fear because of what they used to 

do.’ Islamic curricula should tell young pupils that enjoining right 
conduct, fo bidding indecency and believing in Allah, account for the 
fact that | Muslim Ummah is the best community that has been raised 
up for mankind. The principles which Islamic education should 
cultivate in the minds of the youngsters are all summarized in th 
verse from the Holy Quran wherein Allah says, ‘Say: come, | will 


even though it be (against) a kinsman; and fulfil the covenant of 
Allah. This He commendeth you that haply ye may remember. And 
(He commandeth you, saying): This is my straight path, so follow it. 
Follow not other ways, lest ye be parted from His way. This hath He 
ordained for you, that ye may ward off (evil).’ (Chap. 6, verses 


151-53). 


Man and the Universe 


Allah says, ‘He hath created the heavens without supports that ye can 
see, and hath cast into the earth firm hills, so that it quake not with 
you and he hath dispersed therein all kinds of beasts. And We send 
down water from the sky and we cause (plants) of every goodly kind 
to grow therein.’ (Chap. 31, verse 10). 

This Quranic verse suggests many subjects for the Islamic curricula 
in schools and universities. For instance, the heavens which are 
suspended in the universe without any support, the orbiting stars 
and planets and the laws which govern their motions, light and 
darkness, life and death, day and night which are but the direct 
consequences of the orbiting stars and planets—all these miraculous 
universal phenomena indicate God’s creativity and call for worship 
of Allah and belief in the divine attributes and nature of Allah the 
Almighty. The hills that are cast onto the earth so that it may quake 
not with people on it, the infinite mineral resources deeply laid within 
the bowels of the earth, the geological strata of which it is composed 
and the unexplored treasures they hold; the numerous creatures 
which live on the crust of the earth or within it; the beasts which live 
on the earth and the creatures which live in water, the plants whieh 
grow on the surface of the earth or within it—all these are but Allak 


st H Created the heavens and the earth with truth, and He shap d 
you and made good your shapes, and unto Him is the journeying.” 
lap. 64, verse 3). 


s ; \ sides the study of the heavens and earth and all that is between 
them, Islamic curricula should focus on the study of man from all 


are 
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angles. People should realize how they were created and given the 
best of shapes, The physiological study of man should concern itself 
with the organs of the human body and the function of each. Man 
should know and learn how to keep his body healthy and secure. 
The interrelationships between the various organs of the body should 
be emphasized. The study of the various organisms which jointly 
function to preserve the life of the human being, and the biological 
and physiological differences between male and female, and the 
wisdom inherent in the making of males and females are all indica- 
tions sufficient to prove the existence and miraculous creativity of 
Allah, the Almighty. The secrets of life and the seeds of self- 
preservation have all been deposited in man. The conception and 
evolution of a new being is well illustrated in the Quran. The 
fertilized ovum develops into a foetus and finally emerges into the 
world where it lives and dies. Across the journey of life man is 
exposed to moments of strength and weakness, health and sickness, 
happiness and unhappiness and all that can befall man until he dies 
On the Day of Judgement man will be rewarded for his good decds 
and punished for his sins. This is man’s inescapable destiny. Allah 
says in the Holy Quran, ‘Lo! Allah (it is) who splitteth the grain of 
corn and the date stone (for sprouting). He bringeth forth the living 
from the dead and is the bringer-forth of the dead from the living. 
Such is Allah. How then are ye perverted?’ Detailed methodologies 
should be drawn up to conform with the facts in the verses quoted 
above from the Quran. The universe has its own unique disciplin 
and the laws governing its motion are infallible. Man must study 
natural phenomena and explore their secrets and mysteries in ordei 
to comprehend the infinitely miraculous power of the Creator. Allah 
did not create the universe haphazardly. Thoughtful consideration o! 
the signs of Allah in His creation leads to staunch belief in His 
miraculous power. The right to receive worship is Allah’s exclusiv: 
prerogative. 

All such things should be minutely studied so that man can come to 
the full recognition of Allah’s infinite power and surrender his life and 
soul to Him in devoted servitude. 

The most significant of all objectives of education is the inculcation 
in the mind and soul of the individual of the concept of Allah 01 
“Tawheed’. Allah is divested ofall material characteristics attached to 
living things. Allah has no parallel, substitute or partner. He is th: 
absolute ideal of righteousness, goodness and beauty. 
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~ Social Education 


To sum up, Islamic curricula should aim at the following objectives: 


(1) Building a society of good, pious and God-fearing individuals 
where social justice prevails; 

(2) Building a society where toleration, brotherhood, love, mercy, 
goodness and righteousness are predominant; 

(3) Building a society based on mutual consultation and the 
maximum exploitation of the individual's intellectual capacities; 

(4) Building a society where individuals enjoy freedom of thought 
and are competent to take responsibility; 

* (5) Building a society where individuals can live an ideal, pure and 

happy life. 


Once again we emphasize that the ultimate aim of Islamic education 
is to bring man closer to Allah. Everything else is but subsidiary. All 
available means should be utilized to instil this objective deep into the 
minds and souls of Muslim children. 

Non-Islamic curricula abound in hypotheses, pretension, falsehood, 
distortion and misconception which have unfortunately crept into 
education curricula in Muslim countries. Such infiltration has become 
so entrenched into the thinking of many intellectuals and educationist 
that it is now very difficult to defeat it or even fight it openly. S 
Muslim intellectuals and educationists wholeheartedly support t 
misconceptions simply because they have been introduced by 
like Darwin and Freud. Darwin and Freud are believed to he 
introduced new schools of thought, to be the harbingers and founder 
of new culture even though this is inconsistent with the principles and 
teachings of Islam. 

_ Muslims must reconsider Islamic curricula currently applied i 
Muslim countries with a view to purifying them from alien elements 
and the gross misconceptions in which they abound. Scientific facts 
‘mentioned in the Quran and Sunnah should replace pseudo-scientific 
hypotheses incorporated in non-Islamic curricula. 

_ Nevertheless, we do not advocate rigid, reactionary, narrow-minded 
policies. We support a full enjoyment of the pleasures and rewards of 


life within the dictates of Islam. Such pleasure should not alienate 


man from the Muslim ideal nor should this divert him from aspiring 
to achieve happiness in the life-after-death. Our prayer should always 
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The Duality of Education 


Duality of education means having two types of education with two 
nee aims, beginning at the primary stage. This is the case in 

ot and some other Arab and non-Arab countries. 
‘countries one type of education starts at the primary stage wit 
curricula, and ends with Colleges of Islamic and Arabic edi 
ae graduates of this type of education usually work as tea 
que Imams, or preachers. 


Bas of this type of education take miscellaneous jobs except 
those which are allotted to graduates of Islamic Universities. 

— Du ity in this sense has its supporters and its opponents, and 
group has strong reasons for taking sides. These reasons are disc 
below. | 

_ The advocates of duality claim that every Muslim Country is keen 
‘to keep abreast of material progress, and to attain parity in standandil 
with advanced countries in such areas as industry, civilization and 
‘modern technology. They also claim that there is no way to attain 
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such standards except by training specialists in physical science, 
industry, the arts and humanities. 

Modern advanced countries have followed this plan and reached a 
high standard in science and industry. It is therefore imperative that 
we, in Muslim and Arab countries, should train some of our sons and 
daughters to bear the responsibility of changing our countries from 
materially under-developed to materially advanced ones. 

The only way to train specialists in physical science, mathematics 
and other branches of knowledge which constitute the basis of modern 
civilization, is to establish a graded education system which prepares 
students for eventual courses in Universities or higher institutes 
However, such students should receive a small amount of religious 
education and Arabic language teaching during the pre-university 
stages. They could for instance learn short chapters of the Quran, 
religious observances, and essentials of Arabic grammar. 

The supporters of duality also claim that Muslim countries should 
not forget, in the rush for material progress, that they have an Islami 
legacy and an Arab legacy which are closely related: a unique relation 
between a language and a religion not to be found elsewhere at the 
present time. We should not, they say, in our search for modern ways 
of life, lose sight of our responsibility to understand both traditional 
legacies but study them at a highly specialized level. Since materia! 
progress is well taken care of by establishing schools, universities and 
higher institutes to train successive generations for the responsibility 
of material development, the spiritual side should also be catered {01 
Aims should be drawn up and the means to achieve them should | 


defined by establishing special schools at all levels for religious 
education. 


The Quran in the Curriculum 


Nobody concerned with Islamic education would disagree that the 
Quran is the Cornerstone which links the Arabic and the Islami 

Memorization of the Quran helps jurists in producing evidence, helps 
linguists in finding examples, and helps others interested in Islami 
and Arabic studies whenever they need an authoritative reference. | 
also improves the style of public speakers and writers when th: 

borrow from its elegant, inimitable words and verses. 
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Most Muslim countries are in greater need of knowledge to raise 
their material standards, but separate groups of students should 
specialize, some in secular subjects and others in religious subjects. 
The religious group could study subjects to give them sufficient 
knowledge of the beliefs and observances in Islam, and to improve 
their moral principles. They could also study enough Arabic to enable 
them to read with understanding, write or speak correctly, and 
translate efficiently from other living languages. 

This group specializing in religious subjects could study an addi- 
tional limited number of secular subjects, but should devote the 
greater part of their lives to the preservation of both Islamic and 
Arabic legacies; safeguarding them against any break in continuity of 
linguistic tradition or failure to transmit their cultural heritage to 
posterity, or against misconceptions of religious beliefs, observances, 
and laws. Some of this group should reach the stage of specialization 
where because of their long experience they could give independent 
opinions in the absence of a text ([jtihad), and discriminate between 
the authentic and the spurious, or the true and the false. 

This group will never reach a high standard unless they memorize 
the Quran together with the Prophet’s Traditions and the sayings of 
their venerable forefathers. They should also add to their repertoire of 
literary works, prose and poetry, produced by Arab writers during the 
historic period of pristine purity. The memorization of such works will 
improve their sense of judgement, and make them efficient guide: 
reliable authorities on matters of religion, language, and li 
accordance with Islamic principles. 

This is the Islamic and Arabic legacy: these are its origins a 
sources and special institutions should be established for their study 
Students should join them in their childhood and engage in memor- 
izing the Holy Quran and reciting it; studying exegesis and principle 
of deduction used by previous religious leaders; and memorizing 
large number of the Prophet’s Traditions. It is difficult to provide 
such specialized training as is required in religious and linguistic 
studies at the university stage alone, as the advocates of unification at 
the primary and intermediate stages claim. 


However, it is essential that those specializing in Islamic and Arabie 
studies should take, during the three pre-university stages, adequate 
courses in mathematics, physical science, geography and the general ; 
history of mankind; and should be given the opportunity to learn one 
foreign language to the level of reading with understanding. The 
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knowledge of a foreign language is necessary for a preacher of Islam, 
for it enables him to read what was and is written about Islam in that 
language, to defend Islam against its detractors and to enrich Ara bic 
by translating good material into it. He can preach Islam in such a 
foreign language among its speakers. 


Refuting Arguments for Duality 


I do not agree with the supporters of dual education, because it is very 
harmful educationally. It is possible, however, to design a curriculum 
which does not have the disadvantages of that followed in dual 
education. Such curricula can provide highly specialized training in 
all branches of religious knowledge, without having ill effects, educa- 
tionally or sociologically, of the kind which are usually associated with 
duality in general education, and which never existed in any Muslim 
country in former times. 

If we review the educational curricula of the pre-specialization 
stages in the light of the Islamic concept of Curriculum design, we sec 
the educational blunder which the colonialists have intentionally 
committed in the Muslim East, and which we perpetuated because of 
our ignorance of its disastrous results. Some Muslim thinkers howeve: 
still support this blunder, and even try to justify it. 

Supporters of the dual education system from the primary stage 
were not far-sighted at all, in spite of the reasons they gave. Although 
I agree on the need for training specialists in religious and seculai 
subjects, I do not agree that such specialized training as is required 
should start as early as the primary stage before a pupil’s interests, 
mental abilities, and skills are adequately developed. 


The Islamic Concept of Educational Curricula 


First: In the early Islamic periods 


Every civilized nation has religious beliefs and observances, customs 
and traditions, and positive laws which govern conduct among its 
individuals and between it and other nations. 
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ts educational curricula so that a favourable 
ted for preparing future generations to learn its 


sula also embrace social traditions and encourage 
m. The laws that govern individual or group 
re based either on the laws revealed by God, or on social 
nd general rules which have been established and accepted 
‘concerned. 

ents apply to nations which follow revealed religions 
tions which follow man-made religions. Consequently 
hich are suitable for a non-religious nation cannot also 
for a religious one, and curricula suitable for a Christian 
ot be equally suitable for a Muslim nation. Curricula can 
in each nation at recognized stages of education so that 
ining may be given to selected groups of students. 

riefly are the major factors that influence the design of 
curricula. In the light of these factors educational curricula 
lim nation can be examined to find out how they were 
ed in the past, and how they changed during periods of foreign 


‘the revelation of the Holy Quran had been completed, and the 
's Traditions had been recorded, Muslims occupied themselves 
emorizing the Quran, understanding it, reciting it, and 
orting the Prophet’s Traditions, orally at first, and later in writin 
compiled the Prophet’s Traditions under various t 
g to different methods. At that time the Mu: 
um was clearly outlined. It was based on two m 
an and the Prophet’s Traditions, and on related s 
ic jurisprudence and religion, together with A 
that helped understand them. The Islamic ¢ 
enced by God’s words in the Quran and the Prop 
it deserved to be called ‘A divine curriculum fo: 
Holy Quran is the axis round which Islam revol 
emendous effort into memorizing it, understanding 
m it, and obeying its commands in everything they did. 
parallel in the case of any other book, holy or otherwise. 
he Quran was the first subject children in Muslim societ 
e Maktab (Kuttab, or Khelwah), after they had learned tk 


Then, after memorizing the Quran, they were taught the fundamentals 
of Islamic religion, Arabic language and the physical sciences. 

The reason why the Quran was the first subject taught to children 
is outlined here: 

Certainly the Holy Quran is the perfect model of eloquence and 
rhetoric. We know that it may be difficult for children to understand 
most of the meanings conveyed in it; and we know that although the, 
are taught the Quran they are never required to attempt to produce 
any writing in a similar style. However, the benefits gained from 
learning the Quran were the incentives which induced the forefathers 
of this nation to prescribe the inimitable holy book as the first tex: 
which the children read and wrote in the Maktab, and the first to leave 
its stamp on their hearts. Children were thus educated, from an earl, 
age, according to the divine curriculum designed for the education o| 
mankind, from the time it was revealed to the day of resurrection. Our 

forefathers favoured the early teaching of the Quran because they 
realized that material memorized in childhood remains engraved on 
the mind for the rest of life, and that those who do not memorize th: 
Quran in their childhood are unable to do so as adults. They also 
realized that familiarity with the Quran at an early age has its impact 
on the learner at later stages in his life even if he forgets some of it 
The impact of memorizing the Quran is manifested in the linguistic 
ability of the learner, his style, and his moral principles. At the 
linguistic level, the learner can pronounce his words correctly, howeve1 
long or unfamiliar they are, because he practised pronouncing all th« 
words in the Quran, and was trained to produce the various sounds of 
Arabic. At the stylistic level he can quote verses of the Quran in their 
appropriate context whether he is giving a speech or writing an article 
and he can produce evidence from the Quran to support his argument 
against that of an Opponent in a discussion or debate. At the mora! 
level, the Quran learner reads it regularly, and comes frequently in 
contact with God’s instructions concerning what a Muslim should do 
and what he should not, or with moral stories which tell him what 
happened to unbelievers, sinners and wrongdoers. I can say, from 
personal observation, not yet scientifically verified by statistical 
analysis, that memorizing the Quran is a safeguard against committing 
crimes such as theft, embezzlement or adultery. A reader of the Quran 
lives in so divine an atmosphere that he sees crime in its most repulsive 
image. Every time he is tempted to commit a sin, he immediatel) 
recalls its prohibition by God, and the repugnant image the Quran 
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drew of it, e.g. ‘Nor come nigh to adultery: For it is a shameful (deed) 
And an evil, opening the road (To other evils)’! or ‘Intoxicants and 
gambling, (Dedication of) stones, And (divination by) arrows, Are an 
abomination), That ye may prosper’.2 A research worker with the 
opportunity to study the correlation between crimes and the educa- 
tional level of the criminals would find that almost none of the 


criminals had memorized passages from the Quran. 
Since the Holy Quran has such a beneficial influence, it should be 


the corner-stone of education at all stages preceding university or 
entrance to higher institutes, just as it was in the early Islamic periods. 
It is a grave error to plan any curriculum that does not allow the 
majority of children to become familiar with the Quran, or that 
provides them with only a scant knowledge of Arabic — so enabling 
them to understand what they read, but not giving advanced training 
in correct speaking or writing, as often happens in secular schools at 
present. 
The reasons given by the supporters of duality in education are 
usually the following: 
1. A nation needs specialists in all walks of life and specialization 
_ should start at the primary stage of education. 
_ 2. There is an urgent need to pay special attention to the Quran, 
_ and its impact on the behaviour and education of young 
people. 
3. Consequently it is necessary to train a group of Muslim 4 
primary task is understanding it so fully that they may be 
isd _ to know how to draw evidence from it. What is said abou 
; Quran applies equally to the Prophet’s Traditions. 
are the reasons usually given to support the perpetuatio no! 
s of education. Those who put them forward want educatio; 
as it is in most Arab Muslim countries at the moment: sec 
beginner’s stage, and religious schools fror 
stage. This is the case in Egypt, to give an example, whe) 


re Al-Azhar institutes and secular schools existing side by s 
Som Arab countries followed the Egyptian example with a_ 
variance in the subjects prescribed. The Sudan, for instance, used to 
ve tw types of education, from 1912 to 1969, but attempts were 
de to develop similar curricula for both types after the Department 

igious Affairs had been founded in 1955. Then in 1970 religious 


atall levels were abolished, without any effort to reform the 
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curricula of general education according to the Islamic concept. Quran 
schools and one religious secondary school, were, however, kept open 

Different varieties of what is basically a dual system of education 
are followed in Syria, Algeria, Morocco, Saudi Arabia, and the United 
Arab Emirates. 


Second: A brief historical account of duality and tts effects 


Formerly there was one general curriculum in all Muslim Countries 
even after the invasions of the Mongols, the Tartars, and the 
Crusaders. The establishment of religious institutes and secular 
schools side by side in the Arab and Muslim countries started onl) 
after foreign occupations in the 1gth and 2oth centuries. Occupation 
powers decided to wage war against the main cultural elements of the 
colonized people, but in a cunning and deceitful fashion. They planned 
to leave religious teaching institutes to die out gradually as nobod) 
would enrol in them for fear of being unemployed after graduation o1 
of getting a low salary even if jobs were available. Consequently they 
left Al-Azhar, Al-Zaitonna, Al-Maahad AI-Elmy of Sudan, and simila: 
institutes, to carry on with religious education, and founded alongsic: 
them the so-called secular schools in four stages. They gave those new 
schools beautifully and purposely designed buildings, provided them 
with equipment and apparatus, and trained teachers of various 
subjects. Government offices were eager to employ these new graduates 
in various jobs. Parents saw that secular education yielded fruit in th: 
form of respectable jobs with big salaries and so they rushed to enr 

their children in those schools, while the religious institutes were let! 
for either some of the children whose families were concerned wit! 
religion, or the children of poor families. The graduates of thos 
institutes had no prospect of employment except as teachers of the 
Arabic language and religion, mosque Imams, preachers, or in a \«1\ 
few cases, Muslim Court Judges. 

When both religious and secular types of education produced 
graduates in the Arab countries, the products of secular education 
held top positions in the armed forces, police, civil service and publi 
administration, while the products of religious education were onl\ 
employed in Islamic roles. A cultured and class struggle broke out 
between these two groups, and each group accused the other of bein: 
inferior. The secular graduates boasted of knowing a foreign languag: 
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and of their familiarity with experimental sciences, the general history 
of mankind, geography, mathematics etc. The religious graduates put 
forward their excellent achievement in memorizing and reciting the 
Quran, familiarity with jurisprudence, theology and other branches of 
Islamic studies, as well as with linguistic science such as morphology, 
grammar, rhetoric and prosody. 

Measures taken by occupational powers made people firmly con- 
vinced that it was only the sheikhs (ulama) who should be concerned 
with the study of religion and adherence to it, and that secular schools 
produced another type of educated people who were not expected to 
understand religion or to adhere to it. Consequently people in most 
Muslim countries suffered from that sort of dichotomy, and would 
forgive an Effendi? who did something wrong, but would not forgive 
a sheikh for doing the same thing, because in their view the sheikh was 
closely connected with religion but not the Effendi. The dichotomy 
created by occupying authorities is similar to the dichotomy estab- 
lished in Western countries where religion is completely divorced from 
everyday life, associated only with churches on Sundays and with 
priests, monks and nuns, to the exclusion of other men and women, 
This dichotomy is alien to Islam, because there is no clergy in Islam; 
there are only specialized schools of religion as opposed to laymen 
who do not specialize in studying religion. 


The effect of duality on legislation and jurisdiction 


Graduates of law schools and faculties continued what foreign rule 
started in the field of legislation. They enacted laws which were not 
derived from Islamic jurisprudence, but from the laws of the occupying 
country, be it England, France or any other. Considering th 
educational background, those graduates could not possibly cons 
the original sources of Islamic jurisprudence (Sharia), because 


and understand their terms. Even those who were familiar witk 
the government to introduce Islamic laws; and moreover, 


Suggested such laws and published them in books, the gove 
would not enforce them. 
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The influence of teachers on learners 


Considering that teachers of subjects other than the Arabic languag: 
and Islamic religion were very much in the majority in schools, thei: 


influence was that much greater. Colonialists knew that one corrupt 


teacher could corrupt many, if not all, of his students. Student teachers 
trained as teachers in local colleges or abroad in London and Paris, 
were encouraged to neglect religious observances and not to worry 
about Muslim laws on adultery, or alcoholic drinks. When they 
became teachers their lax behaviour was infectious, and that is why 
most school leavers are not religious, while most Islamic institut 
leavers are religious. When higher schools and universities wer 
founded secular school leavers and graduates came to power in all the 
occupied countries and consequently Islamic laws were not and st! 
are not enforced in any Muslim country (apart from personal statutes 
except in the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia, although all of the colonialis: 
have left. This is a direct result of colonialist power: they “brainwashed 
the Muslims. It is not surprising then that brainwashed Muslin 
continue what colonialists started in an attempt to sever all connection 
between Islam and the present-day life of Muslims. It was | 
imminent danger that induced the authorities in the land of the (» 
Holy Mosques (Al-Haramain) to present the problem to those con 
cerned with Islamic thought, and to invite them to investigate \(s 
different aspects and suggest a radical solution which could 
implemented by all Muslim countries. Some of the countries whic! 
use two different types of curriculum from the beginning of primary 
education have attempted to solve the problem by adding all th 
curricula of secular schools, in spite of their drawbacks and enormo 
content, to the curricula used in religious Institutes. This was not a1 
effective remedy, because it added to the burden of the Institutes and 
students. Consequently they could achieve neither an adequat 
command in their main subjects, nor an equivalent standard in secula: 
subjects as their counterparts in other schools. In point of fact a lare 
number of these students made greater efforts to master moc 
subjects (such as physical science, mathematics and geography 
distinguished from religious and Arabic studies) and neglected t! 
main subjects, only because modern subjects led to science facul 
and eventually meant respectable jobs, with big salaries and presi: 
Religious Institutes therefore lost some of the bright students beca 
nothing attracted them to stay and graduate from them. 
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Some countries kept both types of curricula unchanged because 
they believed that to be the best policy, but they also tried to attract 
students to religious education by offering prizes, scholarships, and 
other rewards. 

Other countries completely abolished religious educational insti- 
tutes, and decided that students selected to pursue Arabic and Islamic 
studies at universities should have been able to score high marks in 
Arabic and Religious Education in their pre-university examination. 
These countries kept primary, intermediate, and secondary school 
curricula as they were; the number of religious subjects was not 
increased, and no reward was provided for those students who 
achieved exceptionally high standards in Arabic and Religious Edu- 
cation. Consequently bright students made greater efforts to study 
those subjects that enabled them to join such faculties as law, 
engineering, medicine, science, and agriculture, and few students were 
attracted to Arabic and Islamic subjects. Islamic universities followed 
the policy of ‘something is better than nothing’, and required 
applicants to have passed the Secondary Education Certificate Exam- 
ination and to have obtained high marks in Arabic and Religious 
Education. 

This solution can hardly help Islamic universities to recruit students 
of equal calibre to those who join faculties of medicine and engineering, 
for example. Islamic and Arabic studies in Muslim countries will soon 
be delivered over to people who have not received proper training at 
the pre-university stages, and who became interested in those studies 
only because they had no chance to join faculties whose g : 
obtain big salaries. 

The above discussion shows that there is an urgent need t 
an educational plan free from all the faults pointed out in the 
curricula, Muslim institutes, and secular curricula and sch 
new plan should discuss the curricula, textbooks, teacher t 
school life and harmony between school life and life outside s 
That kind of harmony cannot be achieved without coo 
between the mass media and the ministries of education. We can ne 
establish a desirable Muslim society by reforming school currict 
and teacher training while the press, radio, television and the cinerm 
are left uncontrolled, and are pouring out material ignoring 
principles or the teachings of Islam. 


The Right Solution 


I find it necessary, before presenting what I regard as the right 
solution, to state some facts which should be taken into account, and 
identify some aims which should be achieved in every Muslim societ 


The facts are: 


1. All kinds of human knowledge, whether concerned with th: 
natural science or with the humanities, have developed and branched 
off into special subjects. Consequently, it has become necessary 
have specialists in every branch of knowledge. 

2. Islamic and Arabic language studies involve a large number oi! 
diverse subjects. Every year a new economic, medical, or politi 
issue emerges, and scholars are required to investigate and take « 
decision on the basis of Islamic principles and sources. Islamic studies 
therefore develop in the course of time, they branch off into more su 
divisions, and the reference works increase. What has been said abou 
Islamic studies applies also to Arabic studies, and a scholar cani 
become highly specialized in both at the same level. 

3. A Muslim society needs secular knowledge as much as 1t need 
a knowledge of Islam and the Arabic language, and both types 
knowledge are equally indispensable. 

4. Trades and industries which are necessary for a society av 
regarded by Islam as part of its component elements, and shoud 
therefore be mastered by Muslims as a collective duty. 

5. The mastery of Islamic and Arabic language studies at a lig! 
specialized level, whereby scholars can derive rules from the Sharia 01 
language texts, becomes a collective duty on behalf of the who 
nation. 

6. Islam urges the learning of every useful subject regardless o! ( 
place of its origin or the nationality of the scholar who introduced 

7. Islam develops in its followers a positive attitude toward 
knowledge and the acquisition of knowledge. It also advises one | 
modest and never to overestimate what has been learnt, and it ad\ 
laymen to consult scholars. Examples of that advice can be found 
such Quran verses as the following, ‘Are those equal, those who knw 
And those who do not know‘, ‘over all endued with knowledge is O 
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Stages and Subject 
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The All-knowing’s, and ‘if ye Realize this not, ask of those who possess Sens 
the Message’® pao 
8. Curriculum reform for scholars, higher institutes and universities ingckeg 
will not by itself help in building a Muslim society and bringing up tte 
Muslim individuals according to Islamic principles and criteria, if the Aes 
mass media undermine what is done by the school, the curriculum, iS > 
the teachers and the textbooks. The press, radio, television and the ange 
cinema should, therefore, abide by Islamic principles, lest there should iipcee 


bea conflict between education and mass media, and the latter destroy 
what the former builds. 

In addition to that, the laws enforced should be based on Islamic 
jurisprudence. 


The avms are: 


1. The training of specialists in all walks of life, from simple trades 
to highly academic professions. 

2. The acquisition of the minimal amount of religious knowledge, 
religious observances, and Arabic language which every citizen should 
acquire regardless of his level of education. 

3. The acquisition by specialists in Islamic and Arabic studies of a 
reasonable amount of knowledge about natural sciences and human- 
ities. 

The aims stated above should be attained by Arab-Muslim societi 
in relation to their linguistic background, which will determine 
amount of Arabic they can learn. 

‘The aims can be attained by implementing the following plan 
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1. The primary and intermediated stages should be rega 
one general stage which is not subdivided horizontally into. 
types of special education, like the general secondary stage. 

2. The subjects prescribed for this stage in Arab countries s 
be as follows: 

(a) The Holy Quran (memorization and recitation) 

(b) The memorization of a certain amount of the Quran as 
compulsory requisite for every boy and girl. 


(c) The Quran should be spaced out over nine years so that a 
majority of the children can learn and memorize all or most of 
it during that period. 

(d) State prizes should be given to children who can memorize the 


whole of the Holy Quran. 
(e) Anew type of secondary school should be founded, in addition 


to the ones already established in Arab countries. It could be 
called the Islamic Secondary School, and only those who havc 
already memorized the Quran would be admitted to it. Students 
in these new schools should be given monthly grants during the 
course. A special curriculum should be designed for these 
students so that they could join Islamic and Arabic studies 
Faculties after they have finished their course. After graduation 
they should be given financial rewards such as a higher starting 
salary and higher annual increments. Such financial induce- 
ments would certainly attract bright students to Islamic Secon- 


dary schools. 


Other subjects at the pre-university stages 


1. All branches of the humanities should be free from any material 
that conflicts with Islam, at all stages of education. There is for 
instance no need to study Darwin’s theory of the origin of species. 

2. The amount of Arabic prescribed at stages up to the end of th 
general secondary school (not the religious secondary stage), should 
be adequate to enable school leavers, who join science faculties 
technical, commerce or art colleges, to read Arabic fluently with full 
comprehension, and to increase their knowledge of Arabic by reading 
original works and reference books. This aim can be achieved only by 
selecting the best poetry and prose texts produced in different peri yds 
and teaching students to understand and memorize them. 

3. The syllabuses of mathematics and physical sciences designed 
for the academic secondary schools should be advanced enough t 
enable the leavers to pursue their studies at science faculties withou 
difficulty. Syllabuses of the same subject prescribed for other typ’ 
secondary schools should be simpler in content. 

4. Physical sciences have no place in religious secondary schools 
The curriculum should, however, include, in addition to religious 
subjects and Arabic, the study of history, geography and a foreign 
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d be general, but the curriculum 
from the second year. 

l certainly be the best candidates for 
dies at the university stage. They will 
of the intermediate stage, and 
he religious secondary schools 


Various types of secondary schools 
The religious secondary schools should be retained, along with the 
commercial, industrial, agricultural and academic secondary schools. 
Other new types could be found as the need arose in society for 
specialists in new branches of knowledge. 


7 


ium of instruction 

should use classical Arabic in teaching all subjects at all 
branches of learning would certainly benefit from such a 
mat gave further opportunities to acquire a reasonable 
a id of language in speech, writing and understanding even if 
tudents are not specialists in Arabic. r 
am not trying to be difficult or pedantic. I only mean by 
a variety of Arabic which is correct morphologic: 
atically. It is not difficult for teachers to use suc 
ey are given enough training to use it, and 


kde 


curriculum suggested in this paper does n 


and colleges which train specialists in Arabic 
ill however be able to increase their mastery o} 


> 


the opportunity, before embarking on their specia 


logically and grammatically correct. 
we do not have in the Arab countries these days 


nae nied necessary to organize in-service training courses 
ing teachers, and similar courses for student teachers. The 
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schools to practise the use of classical Arabic. Their failure to do so 
should be counted against them in the evaluation of their teaching 
practice. 

Teachers of Arabic and Islamic studies are capable of using classical 
Arabic in class, but they are worried in case they are branded by thei: 
colleges and students as pedantic. Their fears would be dispelled if the 
Ministry of Education announced that classical Arabic should be used 
in teaching all subjects in every period, and that the use of colloquial 
dialect is a crime; a teacher who did so would be punished and a 
teacher who used classical Arabic would be rewarded. If that was 
announced and made part of educational policy, teachers of Arabi: 
and Islamic studies would be the first to implement it. 

If such a measure is not taken classical Arabic could be in danger 
of perishing as colloquial Arabic is competing to replace it in the 
classroom and the home, through radio and television programmes. A 
foreign language becomes another rival when the children start 


learning it. 

Language is the most important and significant component o! « 
nation’s culture. A nation which does not respect its language 1s 
doomed. Colloquial Arabic is not the language that expresses ou 
thoughts and feelings as Arabs, nor does it preserve our religion and 
culture. Classical Arabic is the language which we use for all thes: 
purposes. We must therefore take all the necessary measures (0 
promote it and make it a living language of speech and writing, and 
the first steps should be taken in schools. 


Successful and unsuccessful students 


If one assumes that the primary and intermediate stages in the Aral 
world constitute one stage of nine years’ duration, and that 1t 1s 
compulsory for all children from the age of six to fifteen, obvious! 
some will pass the examination at the end of that stage and others will 
fail. 

Successful students will probably join different types of secondar| 
schools including the proposed religious secondary schools. Unsuc- 
cessful students, who obtain 49% of the marks or less in (! 
intermediate stage examination, should not be deprived o! |! 
opportunity of acquiring further knowledge which makes them mo 
efficient in the jobs they take. It should be noted that at the end o! | 
intermediate stage the children are about 15 or 16 years old and ()«! 
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is too early an age for a full-time manual or intellectual job. It is for 
the benefit of these children that different technical, military and 

olice institutes, suitable for various Muslim and Arab communities, 
should be founded. Such vocational and technical institutes as these 
can train soldiers, policemen, carpenters, blacksmiths, radio and 
television repair electricians, car mechanics, builders, plasterers, 


house painters and other tradespeople. 


Students who fail the general secondary stage examination 


These could join higher technical institutes where they could be 
trained to be foremen, skilled labourers, or teachers in intermediate 
technical institutes. Students who pass that examination could join 
university faculties. 

vs 


i ed 
versity graduates 

ik that an examination should be held at the end of the second 
university year, and only those who pass should be allowed to pursue 
th r CO urses, which should be sub-divided into Honours and Ordinary 
urses. This is a system which is followed in some European and 
rab universities. Honours degree graduates may be appointed 

onstrators, then lecturers and professors. Ordinary degree grad 

‘who get very good, good or just pass grades should be g 
sle jobs outside the university. Those who fail the pro’ 
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Since every Muslim should know a certain amount of religion am 
Arabi thout having to be a specialist, it is necessary therefo 

design a spe 
1 igher technical institutes after the intermediate stage. The 
at curriculum should be: to provide the students with 
owledge about religion and religious observances; to train 
bide by the rules of Islamic behaviour, and to help them 
ough command of Arabic to use it independently for the 
on of more information about different branches of knowledge. 
irriculum suggested for the non-specialists should provide for 
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the continuity of Quran memorization and recitation, and the study o{ 
the Prophet’s Traditions. It should also contain a course devoted to 
the study of the doubts raised against Islam, and the superstitions, 
misconceptions, heresies and lies wrongly attributed to Islam. 

This group of citizens is badly in need of correct information about 
their religion so that they do not fall prey to people who spread 
subversive ideas, or who trade in religion when they are really false 
sufis or atheists. 


Quran Institutes and University Quran Faculties 


Quran studies include such subjects as recording, calligraphy, narra- 
tion, and exegesis, and a whole department should be devoted to them 
in the Sharia Faculty; or even a special faculty should be founded and 
called the Quran Faculty like that founded by the Islamic University 
in Medina. 

There are students who would like to devote all their lives to Quran 
studies but we shall also be in need of qualified teachers to teach the 
Quran and its recitation. There is an urgent need, then, for opening 
a pre-university Institute of Quran studies which accepts all students 
who come to the Arab countries from Asia and Africa and haw 
already memorized the Quran, as well as those students who success- 
fully pass the intermediate stage examination and obtain high marks 
in Quran studies even if they obtain low marks in other subjects. [his 
type of institute is more suitable, too, for the blind. 

Such categories of students as have been mentioned above should 
be admitted to a Higher Institute of Quran Studies, as in the Suda: 
and take a six year course of training. They could be called upon to 
lend a hand in teaching religious subjects in primary and intermedia 
schools. Out of respect for the Quran and its learners they should |x 
given as high a salary as the graduates of four-year course faculuc: 
Quran students should be encouraged; otherwise there will ! 
continuation of narration in respect of the Quran which can be trac’ 
back to our prophet, God bless and salute him. After graduation 
those students who obtained high grades could be appointed teach! 
in state schools, and those who obtain low grades could be appoint 
Muezzins or mosque porters. The latter might also help in teaching 
Quran recitation to adults who missed the opportunity in the! 
childhood. 


Gils? Schools 

Reforms suggested above apply also to girls’ schools and women’s 
‘teacher training colleges, including those for post-intermediate stu- 
dents. Another type of school may be added, however, in the case of 
girls. Mother care institutes should be founded for the benefit of girls 
who do not wish to join general secondary school after they finish the 


‘intermediate stage. 
_ The curriculum designed for mother care institutes should include 


tic science necessary for mothers and housewives. Omen 
rization and recitation, Prophet’s Traditions and life story, as 
s other general subjects deemed necessary for girls, should be 
nued at these institutes. 


ial institutes for girls should be founded for teaching Quran 
ts such as recitation, narration and reading, since Quran 


gradates 0 of these institutes could teach the Quran in ee sta’ 
= . , or join universities and pursue other Islamic studies su +h 2 
Jurispru 


ant the s ame concessions as their male Counterparts, This type of inst 


so suitable for blind girls. 


elpful. 


‘need in their daily life, and they have to seek the help of 
Ourers in these matters. In order to change this attitude, 


ing that it is below their dignity to do so, the intermediate 
ary school curricula should, in my view, include training in 
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basic carpentry, electrical engineering and mechanics. Every effor; 
should be made inside the school to show respect for manual work anq 


the people who do it to earn their living. 
Obviously, some manual skills are more suitably acquired by boys. 


whereas others are more suitable for girls. 


Dis ibution of periods for the primary school 


Number of Periods 


and 3rd 4th 5th 6th 
Year Year Year Year Year Total 


A Final Word pvear 
The textbook is the most important educational tool, since it is the 
student’s companion at home and at school. The spirit of Islam 
should, therefore, be the dominant feature in all textbooks on different 
subjects. Moreover all our courses, books and teaching materials 
should have as their central theme the relationship between God, man 
and the Universe. It should be stressed that God always gives and 
man receives, God is worshipped and man is the worshipper. The 
universe is intended by God for the service of man so that man can 
worship God. Man needs help and God created the universe to help 
man aan NINE 

Theological studies are about God. 

Humanities are about man. 

Natural studies are about the universe. 

Textbook writers, teachers, and learners should always remembe! 

these relationships between God, man and the universe, and should 
always draw attention to them and stress them, so that we may always 
worship God, believe in Him alone, and refer to his Shariah only for 
decisions on every new issue in our lives. 
When this is done, the Muslim world will not be the same as it is now 
We shall then discover our latent powers, release them, become 
worthy of shouldering the responsibility that was left for us to bear, 
and rise to fulfil our mission, which is the propagation of Islam in the 
whole world. ‘And my success (in my task) can only come from God, 
In Him I trust, and unto Him I look’? And my last words are: Praise 
be to God, The Cherisher and sustainer of the Worlds’*. 
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d periods for other types of secondary schools should be 
aims of each type. In the case of science and mathematics 


re periods should be allotted to those subjects, whereas in 
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the case of secondary schools for commerce, agriculture, or industry more emphasis 
should be laid on those subjects selected for specialization. 

2. Students in other types of secondary schools should be given a reasonable amount 
of comparative Islamic Jurisprudence. 

3. Schools at this stage should all be called Preparatory Schools because they prepare 
students for a higher stage, either University or higher institutes education. The 
certificate given at the end of this stage should also be called the Preparatory 
Certificate. 

4. The Secondary School for Arabic and Islamic studies branches off into two sections 
after the first year. One section prepares its students for joining faculties of Arts or 
the Arabic Language, and the other prepares its students for joining the Faculty of 
Shari’ah or similar faculties. 


NOTES 


1. Sura Bani Israel, The Holy Quran: Text Translation and Commentary, by 
Abdullah Yusuf Ali, Published by Dar Al-Arabia, Beirut, Lebanon, (968, p. 703 

2, Sura Al Maida, op. cit. pp. 270-271. 

3. Effendi, although Turkish in origin, was used for some time in some Aral 
countries, particularly Egypt, with reference to people educated in secular schools 
and wearing Western clothes, as opposed to the rest of the citizens. 

4. Sura Zurrar, Verse 9, Yusuf of. cit., p. 1239 
5, Yusuf op. at., p. 579, Sura, Yusuf, Verse 76. 
6, Yusuf op. cit., p. 667, Sura Nahl, Verse 43. 
7, Sura Hud, XI, Verse 88, Yusuf, of. cit., p. 538. 
8. Sura Yunus, Yusuf, of. cit., p. 486. 
ye 


labi: Professor and former Chairman, Department of Islamic History 
University of Cairo, Egypt. Egyptian. Dr Shalabi born in Cairo, 
educated in Egypt and England; he received his Doctorate from 
liversity. He started his professional career as a lecturer at Al-Azhar 
hen taught at the Dar-al-Ulum College, University of Cairo. He 
niversities of London and Cambridge and the Universities of 
Malaysia, Kingdom of Saudi Arabia and Libya. He has also held 
sts at the Institute of Islamic Studies, the Institute of Arabic Studies 

id the Institute of Diplomatic studies. He has over fifty books to his 

rominent being: The Encyclopaedia of Islamic History. 10 vols (Arabic) 

lopaedia of Islamic Civilization. 10 vols (Arabic) edited; Comparative 

(Arabic); /slam Belief, Legislation and Morals. (English); History of 

bic/English). Many of his books have been translated into other 

Indonesian, Turkish, Urdu, French and Persian. 


ourselves compelled to refer to the Islamic concep 
owledge. The glorious Quran, without doubt, 
ning and held it in great esteem. This is clearly illustra 
even in the first of the two chapters of the Holy B 
asizes the worth and significance of both the written 
J. In the First Revelation which deals with the sy 
add resses the Prophet, and says: ‘Proclaim! (or R 
of thy Lord and Cherisher, who created, —Created 
ot of congealed blood’ (96:1—2) } 
ic verses follow in abundance, emphasizing the remark 

of learning and the unequalled prestige of the ‘ulama’ 


no God but He: that is the witness of God, His angels 
> endued with knowledge standing firm on justice’; 
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The Prophet (God’s blessings be upon him) said in this connection: 


(a) Seek knowledge from the cradle to the grave. 

(b) He who honours the learned (Alim) has honoured me. 

(c) On the Day of Judgement the ink which the learned men use in 
writing their works will be equal in value to the blood of the 
martyrs. 


For the first time in the history of mankind Islam made it im- 
perative for every individual to seek knowledge, that being the first 
and indisputable right man is entitled to exercise. With the emergence 
of Islam, this right, which formerly used to be the exclusive preserve 
of priests, was publicly announced and stressed in this Quranic verse, 
‘It is not necessary for all believers to go out in jihad; why does not a 
contingent come out of them, devote themselves to studies in religion, 
and admonish the people when the people return?’ (g:122). In this 
way all Muslims become both teachers and learners. Islam attaches 
great importance to education and the Muslim Concept of education 
is so broad and comprehensive that it embraces both the philosophy 
of education and the theories about educational organization. Islamic 
civilization has long and ancient traditions. It attaches considerable 
importance to the growth and development of various aspects of man 


throughout his brief span of life. Educational institutions including 
universities and schools expanded and grew in number, and palaces, 
bookshops, the homes of the ‘ulama’ and literary saloons were virtually 
converted into schools. Arab Bedouin habitations were as important 
as centres of learning as mosques. But whereas the study of the Arabic 


language flourished among bedouin tribes, all kinds of studies wer 
pursued inside the mosques. In Islamic education a text-book was 
considered to be of great significance; its authority was undisputed, so 
that libraries in several Muslim countries became centres of learning 
According to the Islamic concept of education learners should, in 
the ceaseless pursuit of knowledge, come into closer contact with 
teachers and not rely mainly upon text-books. More important stl! 
was the urgent necessity of providing the learner with a prope! 
methodology so that he could not only become a learned man but also 
be able to communicate his thoughts to students with ease and clarity 
Islamic education stressed the value of close co-operation between 
the school and the home in the up-bringing of the child. It also stressed 
the necessity of academic degrees, punishments and _ incentives 
teachers’ tuition fees and clothes, teachers’ associations, equal oppor- 
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uslims to seek and acquire knowledge, and vocational 
ademic guidance of students, according to their individual 
‘ies or inclinations. ib 
im thinkers spoke about educational endowments and subsidies, 
stages ofeducation, educational tours and female education. 
losophers were very much concerned with the kindergarten 
ulcation of Muslim thinking into the child’s mind. 
quisition of knowledge presupposes a deep acquaintance 
ose examination of, diversified curricula but I believe 
~urrent Curricula of Islamic studies are far from being up-to- 
one looks carefully into the curricula of Islamic studies now in 
ur religious universities, one will see that they are borrowed 
om Al-Azhar university. True, Al-Azhar stood firm against 
etrable darkness of the Middle Ages. Even before it was 
ablished it had long resisted and challenged Western 
t, battling with so much trouble and misfortune, Al- 
uld only survive. Growth and development were scarcely 
ble goals. With the emergence of the contemporary cultural 
‘the Muslim world and the establishment of colleges 


ed to the new universities which also attracted thi 


r to teach in the faculties affilitated to them. Sel 
ic university anywhere in the Muslim world 


raduate delivering a lecture to his students 

ig to and using curricula he has been f. 
nt religious institution of the Muslim we 
I too received my education at Al-Azhai 


veen the curricula of Al-Azhar and those of Cairc 
ondon University? Paik. 
nparison can be made, yet Al-Azhar, for well over a 
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Islamic faculties and universities, is blameworthy for not keeping pace 
with change and for being content with, and working along, the same 


old traditional lines. 
At Al-Azhar I studied many jurisprudential and legal questions such 


as polygamy, divorce, inheritance, slavery and the like. I was also made 
familiar with the general Muslim opinion on such matters, but I neve: 
learnt the philosophy of Islam in dealing with such questions and 
controversies. Neither the Sheikh (teacher) nor the old references men- 
tioned one single word justifying Islam’s viewpoint as regards the 
acceptance of polygamy or divorce and the strict adherence to the 
inheritance or slavery disciplines. Being thus completely unarmed, | 
found myself unable to defend Islam against those who considered 
polygamy a social disaster, divorce as being destructive of the family: 
and argued against the justice of not equating man with woman in 
matters of inheritance or allowing the evil practice of slavery. Only when 
I began, in Europe, to study legislation of other religions and to compare 
it with that of Islam, did I realize what I had missed at Al-Azhar. 

In 1961 law number 103 was issued mainly to promote and develop 
Al-Azhar. It was not an entirely unexpected law. To my mind, this law 
must have been primarily intended to weaken Al-Azhar; for it allowed 
exceptional students to study medicine, engineering and agriculture, 
whereas the less gifted students had to join the original religious facul- 
ties. Consequently, graduates of religious faculties, less brilliant as they 
were intended to be, are not likely to become the leading Muslim 
thinkers of the future. 

If our present-day generation of ‘ulama’ have achieved some progress 
in the field of Islamic studies it is because they never had any other 
alternative. Had they had the chance to join the faculty of medicine o1 
engineering they would not have hesitated to become doctors or engineers, 
leaving their jobs as research workers in the field of Muslim thought. 

The modernization of Al-Azhar did not, however, touch the basic struc- 
ture of the Curriculum. The out-moded and traditional curricula remained 
unchanged with the inevitable result that Al-Azhar and most of the othe: 
religious universities laboured heavily under the burden of the past. 

The rejuvenation and modernization of the curricula of Islamic stud- 
ies can be accomplished only if the syllabuses are enriched with the new 
courses such as comparative religion, Islamic civilization in its modern 
sense, comparative jurisprudence which properly places Islamic leg 
lation among legislation in the rest of the world, along with the writing 
of historians and men ofletters. The revitalization of Islamic curricula is 
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ought no longer requires or accommodates are aban- 
the over-exaggerated hypotheses mentioned in some 


ks on Islamic studies are remoulded, rewritten and 
attractive, lucid and unambiguous style which suits the 


oy Oe the content of these syllabuses lest they sh 
out to be new philosophies. 
fication of the principles and methodolceyaa Co) 

Hi history. dil 
ughtful reconsideration of the teaching material 0 of 


sion of allusions to Hebrew hist 
sefully introduced into some subjects, 
revising. of Islamic textbooks in an aire u na 


with the people of the Book except with means k 
isputation)’; (chap. 29, verse 46). Unbiased and har S 
| means the exposition and discussion of religious contro-- 
cally and objectively so as not to be misguided by a 
ical complexities and ambiguities. 
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Since the dawn of Islam the ‘ulama have taken an interest in 
comparative religion and made worthy contributions in this new field. 
Among these were Al-Noubakhti (died in 202 A.H.), Al-Masoudi (346 
A.H.), Al-Masihi (420 A.H.), Al-Baghdadi (429 A.H.), Ibn Hazm 
(456 A.H.), Al-Shahristani (548 A.H.), and many others. 

Many non-Muslims were converted to Islam after a thorough and 
conscientious study of comparative religion, and after getting vexed ques- 
tions settled for good, such as those related to divinity, miracles and 
prophecies, the holy book, legislation, monasticism and the place ot 
woman. 

As a purely Islamic subject, comparative religion was abandoned 
for reasons known only to its scholars and advocates. But before it 
disappeared from our curricula, it had been taken over and promoted 
in European institutions to be discreetly utilized later as a deadly 
weapon against Islam itself. And even when Muslim scholars wanted 
to restore it they had to go to European universities to study under the 
supervision of Western professors and orientalists. Nevertheless we 
could achieve a lot by reintroducing it. 

Islamic civilization is basically the parent subject of all Islamic studies 
since it brings into prominence all that Islam has offered to mankind. 
Though Islamic civilization has dwindled now into a barren and fragile 
facade, in its unique and original sense it retains the following: 


(1) Islamic (Creative) civilization. It deals with many questions 
such as those of Muslim opinion in politics, economics, educa- 
tion, sociology, peace and war, and many aspects of human life. 

(2) Pre-Islamic (Restored) civilization: this is the civilization which 
was prevailing before the advent of Islam but which pined away 
and died until Muslims came along and restored, developed 
and added toit. It is sometimes called experimental civilization. 
Its contribution is discernible even now in the fields of medicine 
mathematics, astrology, agriculture and music. 


The term, Islamic history, was for long deceptive and misapplied. It 
covered the history of Muslim Arabs only, and sometimes only in 
part. In its modern sense Islamic history is so comprehensive that it 
now traces the history of all Muslims throughout the Muslim world 
back to the early days of Islam. Not completely irrelevant to Islami 
history are some important studies such as the philosophy of histo 
riography, the question of whether or not the historian should be 
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r egard of Muslim economic theory upon which a sound, co- 
rative and prosperous society was once built. 


he era and society in which he lives, and the lines 
ch history is to be written. In its modern and wider 
> history should highlight the contributions each indivi- 
1 ‘country has made in the interest of its own people and 
it large in the fields of economics (agriculture, industry, 
1, education, internal security and defence. 
f Islamic jurisprudence should be related to the philosophy 
¢ legislation. Comparative jurisprudence, as an indepen- 
ught to be introduced into our curricula, but only after all 
theses and exaggerations have been omitted. 
brief survey of the Islamic curricula currently applied in 


; ‘non-specialized faculties and raniensons students must 


e offered ed courses which will ultimately foster and deepen religious 
nsciousness. It is completely unfair to let the starving prospective 


ineer or accountant, exist on the very little which i is offered 


scan be done in the following manner: 
self-contained Islamic curriculum dealing with, 
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_ ignore and of which most students are ign 
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uslim economic theory should be an integral part of | 
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(c) Muslim theories of education should be introduced in the 


curricula of all faculties of education and educational institu- 
tions where attention has for so long been focussed on the study 
of Greek and British theories of education. Muslim students 
have long been unfamiliar with Islamic educational theories 
which contributed to the building of an immense volume of 
knowledge at a time when others could hardly write. 

(d) The social theory, as Islam conceives it, should be introduced 
into the curriculum of social work institutions. It would provide 
social workers, each in his own areas of specialization, with a 
considerable amount of knowledge about the family and socicty 

(e) Al-Jihad (fighting for the cause of Islam) and Muslim military 
disciplines should be prescribed in all Muslim military school: 
and academics. The student, who is familiar with Jihad and 
military disciplines and strategies in Islam, will be guaranteed 
the best of this world and the next. Moreover, he will acquir 
better and richer experience in drawing up war strategies, 
military engagements on the battlefield and in anticipating th: 
consequences of wars. 

(f) Muslim judicial systems including Hisba and grievances musi 

be introduced into the curricula of schools of law and polic: 

colleges. There is no doubt that Islam’s contributions in thes: 
fields laid down legal and administration foundations whic! 
are still borrowed and imitated. 

Priority should be given to Islamic civilization in Muslim 

institutions which produce diplomats and civil servants so t! 

they can, each in his own position, grasp the genius of Islan 

and talk about it when occasion demands. 

(h) Muslims played an enormous role in bringing back to life | 
pre-Islamic civilization to which we have previously referre: 
They restored the heritage of ancient civilizations and saved 
from being lost in the midst of medieval darkness. Mus! 

scholars were not content with translating this heritag« 
Arabic. They studied it closely and did some origina! wor! 
all scientific fields. In medicine, physical sciences, mathemat 
astrology, music and geography, the role of Muslim scho! 
cannot possibly escape the notice of any research work: 
Western students have been keen and enthusiastic discip|: 
Muslim teachers. This is clearly stated in the first volume « 
eight-volume Encyclopaedia of Islamic Systems and Civilization 
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For the above-mentioned reasons Muslim students of medicine, 

engineering, agriculture, mathematics and music must be well aware 

of the achievements Muslim scholars have made in these spheres. 

They should also be familiar with outstanding Muslim scientists about 
_ whom Western students probably know more than Eastern students. 
Among these scientists are: 


(1) In medicine and pharmacology: 
Al-Razi, Ali Ibn Al-Abbas, Al-Zahrawi, Ibn Rushd, Ibn Sina, 
Ibn Zahr. 
(2) In physical sciences: 
_ Jabir Ibn Hayyan, Al-Rozi, Al-Kindi, Ibn Al-Haithan 
_ (3) In mathematics: 
___ Omar Khayyam, Al-Khumarazmi, Al-Khazin, Jabir. 
_ &) In astrology: 
Al-Ghazzawi, Al-Bairouni, Al-Mattani. 
mC) In music: 
2 ~ ‘Said Ibn Sojah, Ibn Mihriz, Al-Mousili, Ikhwan Al-Safaa, Ibn 
oe me _ Bajah, Al-Tousi. 
8 In geography: 
___ Al-Muiaddisi, Al-Istakhri, Al-Idrisi, Al-Zarqali. 


4 conclusion, let me draw the attention of all Muslim 

: deplorable condition which we have created for ourselves by foi 
our - glorious heritage and borrowing from others. Such beha 
x uld have been justifiable during the time when Muslims were ree 


Translated from Arabic by 
Muhammad Abdul- Majid Barghout. 
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Chapter Three 


Islamic Education: A Means Towards 
Self-Actualization 


—_ 


S. A. Abu Aali 


Saeed Ateyya Abu Aali was born in 1942 in Ghamid, Saudi Arabia. Saudi, Hy 


received his Ph.D at the University of North Carolina, U.S.A. and was Assistant 


Professor of Education, King Abdulaziz University, Mecca, Jeddah until 1977 
Currently, he is Director of Education, Eastern Region, Ministry of Education 
Kingdom of Saudi Arabia. 


A lesson in self-actualization through Islamic education can ty 
obtained from the story surrounding the conversion of Omar Ibn al- 
Khattab the Second Kalifa after Muhammad’s (peace be on him 
death. One day Omar, full of anger and antagonism towards Muham- 
mad and his followers, prepared to do battle. After all, Muhammad 
(peace be on him) had paid no heed to him but had given a new 
message to Omar's tribe. The tribal idols were attacked as worthless 
and Quraysh’s' leadership in the Arabian peninsula was threatened 
All these were highly significant affairs to Omar’s way of thinking. H: 
set off through Agyad in Mecca to see his sister Fatima Bint al- 
Khattab, a convert to Islam, to teach her a lesson she would not 
forget, and to persuade her to revert to the religion of her forefathers 
Full of determination Omar not only wished to have his sister ‘com: 
to her senses’, but have all the followers of Muhammad (peace be 01 
him) do the same. When Omar reached his sister’s home and knocked 
at the door, two thoughts crossed her mind: he is a misguided non- 
believer who mocks her beliefs; and he is her brother. 

Experiencing these two emotionally contradictory feelings sh« 
opened the door. She could not help but sense his cruelty and also reel 
under the heavy blows he aimed at her. Warm blood started to flow 
down her face, but she was ready to accept any punishment in th: 
cause of her religion. 


The sight of blood on his sister’s face gave Omar cause to ponde! 
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ctions. His conscience was awakened and confused thoughts 
ced through his mind and conflicting questions presented ete 
ves. He commanded his sister to give him the Quran which she ha 

n reading so that he could see for himself what it was all about. But 
ould not obey his command as he must wash and purify himself 
prior to touching the Quran. She brought him water and showed him 
oh to do this. The first words he read were: ‘Taha, we did not offer 
yt 1e Quran to be a cause of suffering . - ” He then asked where he 
could find Muhammad (peace be on him) so he could declare his 
. conversion to Islam. He then went to the home of Ibn Abi al Arkam 
where he presented himself to Muhammad (peace be on him) and 
3 a Muslim... . Only then did Omar realize the importance of 
Islam to his new life. He began to develop a sense of mission and a 


id 
membership in the society of believers. For his own self-assurance, 


replied in the affirmative. At this point Omar requested the Prophet 
_and other Muslims to proceed to the Ka’aba to spread the word 


sing from this historical incident, Omar began to know hi 
never before. He began to look realistically at his abili 
points of weakness and strength. He began to see himself as 
part of the universe that surrounded him. This is what h 
labelled self-actualization. It is also a goal which all schools of t 
in ucation seek to achieve, or even come close to. Since the | 
sage has brought about this self-actualization in individ: 
d after the conversion of Omar, it continues to be a hi h 
een mentioned in the Holy Quran and which help accor 
factualization for every Muslim. 
odern educational theories and practices indicate that the fun 
of the school as a social organization can be summed-up as 
mitting heritage and shaping it to suit the needs of the day; and 
 Sell-actualization of the individual, who is the nucleus of the society, 
i th he may utilize his talents and capabilities in the service of his 
society by improving his educational, social and material status. The 
ual can thus participate to the full in his responsibilities as a 


citizen (which include cooperation with other citizens, loyalty to the 
authorities, as well as protection of public property and defence of the 
country). 

In order to teach self-actualization, it is important to specify whar 
is meant by the following terms: Universe, Man and Knowledge. 


Comprehensiveness of the Message 


It might be useful at the outset if it is made clear that the Message of 
Islam is comprehensive, suited to all people, at all times, and all 
places. It was not meant to be directed towards any particular group 
of people in any particular location. Evidence for this can be derived 
from the following Quranic passages: “Blessed is he who sent down th: 
Criterion to his servant, that it may be an admonition to all creatures.”3 
‘Say: O men! I am sent unto you all.’4 

The Message of Islam seeks to establish a comprehensive, interde- 
pendent, and compassionate society, where every part thereof feels the 
pain, sorrow, and joy of each of the other component parts. Muslin 
society is not isolated, for it interacts with other societies affecting it 
and being affected by it. 

Thus, the following principles are essential to Muslim society and 
cannot be attained unless the school meets its responsibilities towards 
assisting students attain their self-actualization: Purification of the 
soul; and having bonds based on brotherhood, justice, equality love, 
and compassion, 

The Glorious Quran says: ‘It is He who has sent amongst th 
unlettered an apostle from among themselves, to rehearse to them his 
signs, to sanctify them, and to instruct them in scripture and 
Wisdom, —although they had been, before, in manifest error.’’ and 
also says ‘We sent thee not, but as a Mercy for all creatures.”® 

The responsibility of the school rests in making these principles a 
reality. When this happens, the comprehensiveness of the Messag: 
becomes obvious in matters of worship, belief, and daily interaction 
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The Universe 


The real and the ideal merge at one point and continue side by side. 
he There is no conflict or contradiction between the two. The universe 
which we inhabit was not created in vain, as Allah has shown us in 
_ this passage: ‘We created not the heavens, the earth, and all between 
them merely in (idle) Sport. We created them not except for just ends; 
_ but most of them do not understand.’? In order to inhabit the earth 
and to fulfil the message for which man was sent to earth, a Muslim 
ust know the features of the universe. ‘Behold! In the creation of the 
heavens and the earth, and the alternation of Night and Day, —there 
re indeed Signs for men of Understanding, —men who celebrate the 
i raises of God, standing, sitting, and lying down on their sides, and 
§ contemplate the (wonders of) creation in the heavens and the earth, 
th the thought): ‘Our Lord! not for naught hast thow created all 
is! Glory Thee! Give us salvation from the Penalty of the Fire —” ’,8 
Change, not fossilization, is in the nature of the universe. ‘Praise be to 
4 God, Who created (out of nothing) the heavens and the earth, who 
made the angels, messengers with wings,—two, or three, or four 
(pairs): He adds to Creation as He pleases: for God has power 03 
things.’? God has placed this universe at men’s disposal 
ect to you the Night and the Day; the Sun and the Moo: 
Stars are in subjection by His command: verily in this a re 
nen who are wise. And the things on this earth which 
multiplied in varying colours (and qualities): verily in this is 


praises of God (in gratitude). It is He Who! 
ye may eat thereof flesh that is fresh 


nd roads; they ye may guide yourselves; and marks and sign-p ost 
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Man 


In Islamic belief, all men descend from the same origin: ‘O mankind! 
reverence your guardian-Lord, who created you from a single Person, 
created, of like nature, his mate, and from them twain scattered (like 
seeds) countless men and women;—Reverence God, through Whom 
ye demand your mutual (rights), and (reverence) the wombs (that 
bore you): for God ever watches over you.’** Man was created in the 
best of moulds: ‘We have indeed created man in the best of moulds.’ 
What distinguishes man from other creatures is his ability to control 
his environment. As an intelligent creature, he is required to do all he 
can to express himself through his presence on earth. Man’s respon- 
sibility rests in that he has to control the natural forces and utilize 
them to his benefit and in order to avert their dangers.’? If the first 
purpose for man’s existence in this manner is the worship of God, he 
is also responsible for improving and developing his educational, 
social, and economic standards in order to fulfil the first objective. He, 
therefore, is responsible for working towards the public good or 
interest: ‘A.L.M.R. These are the Signs (or Verses) of the Book: that 
which hath been revealed unto thee from thy Lord is the Truth; but 
most men believe not.’!4 

All Muslims are equal. The universe, the race, and the language do 
not represent any additional assets nor detract from a Muslim’s wort) 
They are mere appearances which help man in realizing his human 
characteristics and qualities. Those who feel that they are better than 
others due to differences in language, race, colour, or national origin 
do not relate to Islam even in a remote way. True worship of God 1s 
the only distinguishing characteristic between people: Arabs and non- 
Arabs; men and women. It is to be understood, however, that men 
and women are to be differentiated on the basis of their social roles, 
with regard to the nature of their daily work, raising and taking care 
of children, and biological functions. But in all of these men and 
women perform complementary functions. 

Although a Muslim is a member of the larger Muslim society, he 
has his personal freedom and rights as an individual upon whom God 
conferred the gift of mind and reason. The Muslim society has to do 
its utmost towards its own self-realization by offering a social mode! 
in which are presented practical solutions to all social, economic, 
political, and social organizational problems, as well as limits 0! 
responsibility or rights of a ruler or those of a citizen. This is what 
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might be called a society of the middle nation: ‘Thus have We made 
of you an Ummat Just balanced, that ye might be witnesses over the 
15 


Knowledge 


So that this society of the middle nation may become a reality, man 
has to add to his knowledge that which will help him reach self- 
actualization which is essential for Man’s role as God’s vicegerent on 
earth. Search for knowledge and acquiring it give meaning to Man’s 
existence. Failure to meet this responsibility will make man indistin- 
guishable from other creatures. Interaction between Man, other 
creatures, and Man’s environment cannot happen without acquiring 
knowledge, building and developing it. God has endowed Man with 
the ability to comprehend, understand, and distinguish thoughts and 
things: ‘We said: ‘‘Get ye down all from here; and if, as is sure, there 
comes to you guidance from Me, whosoever follows my guidance, on 
them shall be no fear, nor shall they grieve.” 2° 


The student of Quranic studies and of the Traditions of the Hol 
Prophet, as well as of Islamic history, distinguish the following 
sources of knowledge for Muslims: Revelation, Self, World, Na 
Experience, and History. The Muslim individual has to seek an d bi 
up his store of knowledge from these sources by utilizing what ¢ 
has given him in the form of an inquiring mind. Human knowlec 
has progressed due to two factors: 


First: Incidental, which comes in the course of normal daily routi 
This type of knowledge is not subject to scientific explanation ane 
not connected to any social framework. % 


Second: Organized, which results from premeditated and planne 
investigation. It is subject to observation, evaluation and scientific 
interpretation. Epistemologists divide knowledge into three kinds?7: — 


A. facts and principles, which take up the largest share of our school 
curriculum, generally speaking; 
B. necessary methodology for absorbing facts and principles. This is 
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| what takes up the largest share of the post-elementary level in our 
| curriculum; and 

| C. the knowledge of techniques required for attaining a specific goal 
| or objective. This knowledge is organized and requires pre-thinking 
and pre-planning, It does not seek to increase one’s knowledge nor 
1 | is it directed towards human happiness. This type emphasizes the 
| | know-how and pays little attention to the know-why. Although it 
i is closely related to the development of a student’s mental talents, 
i it seems to be almost non-existent in Islamic schools which appear 
| to concentrate on the first two types at all educational levels. The 
school in any society has to meet the two following objectives: 


(b) meeting the needs of the individual and directing him towards 


| (a) service to the society through meeting its various needs, and 
i 
| the self-chosen life-style within the confines of prevailing social! 


values. 


Additionally, Muslim schools are required to meet the following 
objectives: 


society built on moral principles, side by side with materia! 
progress through which an individual can grow, enjoy his 
rights and perform his responsibilities towards his society 
Thus a society can improve and avert problems and crise: 
that might interfere with its design for freedom and happines: 
of the individual. This all can be attained through educatio: 
of the young. When and where this is done, a school will ha 


| 
\ 
(i) Participation in building a comprehensive interdependent 


given a practical example of how an Islamic school can mec! 


its responsibilities towards humanity. 

(ii) Merging the past, present, and future into one in a practv 
visualization of life for Muslims. What makes the Islami 
curriculum distinctive is that the past is full of Islam 


heritage which contains many examples of the ways individu 
and social dilemmas and problems have been solved. |! 
| present is co-existent with present-day problems. Deal: 
with them makes it necessary to turn to the past in orde1 
examine the basis of Muslim beliefs and use it as a guide. || 
| future cannot be anything but an extension of the past, wit 
its richness of thought, and present experience. 


instructions which have established social values, and 2 
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(iti) Preparation of the individual so that he would feel aware of 
his existence, self-worth, and society and feel proud of his 
membership of Muslim society. 

(iv) Directing the individual towards his future. This is not limited 
to life on earth but also to the Hereafter. Therefore, the 
Islamic school has the responsibility of affording the student 

- that which helps him in this life and assures happiness in the 
Hereafter. This life is not a goal of the Islamic school but a 
means towards the Hereafter. In order to attain these goals, 
the following proposals are advanced as a work plan for a 
school in Muslim society: 


First; Muslimization and modernization of educational plan- 
ning: all those responsible for education in Muslim countries 
should keep in mind the teachings of Islam when planning 
the curricula, and remember that this planning should meet 
the needs of the day. This will enable our youth to have peace 
of mind and also equip them to prepare for a society that 
serves all humanity. 
Second: Preparation of educational curricula should receive 
careful attention, as should the organization and administra- 
tion of schools, teaching methods and aids, with the objective 
of assisting the student in his growth. ; 
Third; Preparation of curricula contents in a way that assi 
the student in discovering his abilities and utilizing them fo} 
his self-actualization. This can be accomplished throug 
understanding the underlying principles of the curriculum 
and through participation in curricular development in 
manner conducive to meeting the needs of present-day soca 
problems and social development. 
Fourth: Assisting the student in developing the talents 
originality and innovation through encouragement of fre 
thinking, analysis and discussion. 
Fifth: Assisting students to offer their personal experiences 
in school environment, encourage their talents and satisfy 
their curiosity. Research, analysis, and evaluation ought to 
govern the relationship between students and their teachers. 
Sixth: Instilling self-confidence and pride of belonging in 
students. 
Seventh: Including vocational-technical training as a basic 
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segment of the curriculum, while emphasizing the value of 
work and the contributions of workers in building the society 
Particular care should be given to vocational education in a 
way that enables the student to discover his vocational 
abilities and to plot his future work. 

Eighth: Care for all students and particularly handicapped 
ones who should receive special attention. 


Finally, it is emphasized that Islamic education, with its outlook 
towards the universe, towards man who is responsible for inheritance 
of the earth, and towards the method of acquiring knowledge, which 
includes research, analysis, addition, and evaluation, is a means to 
self-actualization of the individual and to realization of the importance 
of co-operation in society. 


Translated from Arabic by 


Dr. Ahmed El-Afendi 
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Education According to Old Curriculum — 
and its Impact on Modern Times 
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Honorary Professor, University of Peshawar, Peshawar, Pakistan; a Member of the 
Board of Governors, Islamic Research Institute, Islamabad; formerly Head of 
Department of Islamiyat, University of Peshawar (1960-1974). He worked in Islamia 
College, Peshawar (1947-1960); Darul Uloom, Amritsar (1943-47); Oriental College, 
Srinagar (1941-43); Oriental College, Lahore (1939-1940). His publications include: 
critical editions of Ibn-ul-Fuwati’s Majmaul-Adab (Vol. V) and of Bayazid Ansari’s 
Khairul Bayan; Urdu translation of Al-Urwatul Wuthga; articles in Urdu Encyclopaedia 
of Islam on Sunnah, Contents of the Holy Quran etc; text-books of Islamic Studies for 
schools and colleges. 


I. Introduction 


Before touching upon the actual subject I consider it appropriate 
deal briefly with the history of Islamic studies in the early centuries 0 
Islam. The sciences that kept the Muslims occupied since the vé 
beginning of their history sprang from the Book of Allah, the Qu 
So the Holy Book was the fountain of their views and thoughts. T 
read it, listened to it, and took great interest in its text and style. T 
arranged discussions around the meaning of its words. They thou 
over its different meanings. They learned it and taught its var 
chapters as a text. 

Hence, the first of the studies that the Muslims brought 
circulation was “I/m al-Tafsir —the science of the exegesis of the Ha 
Quran. At first the task of interpretation of the words of the Holy 
Book was undertaken; then was added explanations based on tradi-- 
tions. 

Muslims searched in the Quran and the traditions of the Holy 
Prophet Muhammad (Sunnah) (peace be on him) to solve most 
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problems dealing with their religion. The study of Quran and Sunnah, 
the two main sources of the religion, were expanded in the coming 
centuries to include: reciting the Holy Quran, religious philosophy, 
diacritical marks, jurisprudence and its principles, the science of the 
exegesis of the Holy Quran, and studies of the traditions of the Holy 
Prophet, studies of the life history of the Prophet, and Islamic history. 

Muslims relied in these sciences mostly on that which was narrated 
to them by the Holy Prophet and his Companions. They did not turn 
to independent opinions except when there remained no alternative. 

As such, they categorized the entire available corpus of expressions 
of the scholars into: al-J/m and al-Ra’y, so that the legists who tried to 
make necessary adjustments among different traditions were named 
as As*hab al-Ra’y, (the people of opinions), like al-Imam Abu Hanifa, 
al-Iman Malik, and all those who followed in their foot-steps. 

But when Muslim scholars intermingled with non-Muslim scholars 
and with those who were newly converted into Islam, and the doors of 
discussion, debate, and difference of opinion were opened, Muslim 
scholars had to devise new arguments in order to clarify misunder- 
standings of non-Muslims, those misled or gone astray, as well as 
those who were influenced by their views. Thus the science of Kalam - 
and the class of Mutakallimin — emerged. 

Late in the first century of Islam, Muslims came in contact with 
Greek sciences through translations. The first science to attract then 
was chemistry. Khalid ibn Yazid was the first who acquainted himseli 
with this branch of knowledge —then others followed his suit in othe: 
areas of study. Thus treatises in metaphysics, theology, physics, and 
logic were translated. 

Some of the views expressed in these treatises were contrary to th« 
views put forward by Islamic Shari’at, hitting directly at the Islami 
faith. It resulted in the division of Muslims into various groups. On 
group took all the claims of these scientists for granted and termed 
their sciences as classics, thus doubting the Islamic faith. This group 

thus became unbelievers and hypocrites. 


Another group agreed with the first group in fundamentals, but did 
not take issue with it. So they interpreted the basic principles, trying 
to make necessary adjustments between the new philosophy and 
Islam. They are called the Muslim philosophers. There were others 
who defended Islamic beliefs in the light of their reason. If their reasor 


did not accept any principles of Sunnah, they disapproved of then 
They were called Mu’tazila. 
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yntrast to the above groups, a large group held fast to the book 
and Sunnah of the Holy Prophet. They rejected all that 
ted the two and worked hard to strengthen their defence 
indlers, with the help of rational and traditional arguments. 

ven considered it sufficient to say: ‘We believe in what Allah 
evealed; and that Allah knows and people know not.’ Among 
al-Hadith, Ash’arites, and Maturidites were called Ahi al-Sunnah 


eld of discussion and debate between Ash’a rites and 


th presertation of the basic faith, as has been described literally 
Book and in the Sunnah. 

the philosophers, they were not touched by the scholastic 
ns till Imam Ghazzali appeared on the scene. It was Ghazzali 
in detail the sayings of the philosophers in his book, 
-Falasifah. Then in his other book —Tahafut al-Falasifah, he 
those sayings of the philosophers which were not approved of 


ong his followers in this was Imam al- sie Yet there were some 
rs who defended the passions of the eae ae after having 


rudy ne books of Ibn Sina and his followers oni 


aars in Mansoora, Daibul and Multan used to speak 
es —Arabic and Sindhi.? 


eu) 


Mumtaz Ahmad Pathan says that religious literature has played an 
important role in the development and diffusion of Arabic literature 
in Sindh, So there were written in Arabic, books on curricula as well 
as books on the exegesis of the Holy Quran and explanation of Hadith 

Mosques were the centres of teaching throughout Sindh, the famous 
among them being the religious centres at Mansoora, Daibal and 
Qusdar? (The present Khuzdar). Recently many articles and books 
have been written on the introduction of religious studies in Sindh in 
the beginning of the Islamic era, as well as on those who were educated 
in these institutions. Famous among these is Riyal al-Sind wa-al Hind 
by Qadi Athar Mubarakpuri. 

As for the North of the Sub-Continent, especially the northern part 
of Pakistan, although Islam came here in the first three centuries, no 
records could be found —written or inscribed —of the first two centu- 
ries. Nevertheless, an epigraph, which is the oldest found in Arabic in 
the Sub-Continent, was found in Waziristan, within the territory of 
Pakistan. It was written in 143 A.H.* Except for that epigraph, ther 
are no other details of the early occupation by Muslims of the northern 
area. 

The historical details about Muslim states in the north of India 
begin with the Ghaznavites in general and with Muhammad o! 
Ghaznah in particular. He invaded India a number of times (not less 
than twenty times), and succeeded in attaching Punjab to his Kingdom 
of Ghaznah, his viceregent being posted in Lahore, the Capital of t! 
Punjab. 

Mahmud of Ghazna was a religious King who can be counted 
among Ahl al-Sunna. He followed the Hanifi school of Fiqh and 
respected ‘Ulama’ and pious people greatly. When he became the rule: 
of India, he wished the ‘Ulama’ to visit India and make it the centr 
religious activities. The result was that Lahore in the fifth century 
and afterwards, became a cultural centre for scholars, preachers and 
mystics, flocking to it from Iran and neighbouring areas for spreadin 
knowledge and preaching Islamic tenets. 

Religious literature in this area was bilingual. Courses and scholar! 
books were written in Arabic, while books in Persian were written {o! 
general readers. However, the Persian language of those days was ! 
of Arabic words, proverbs and selected sentences from the Quran and 
Sunnah. Thus the Persian language influenced the Arabic languay’ 
Thus the Arabic language in which books were composed in this 1 
was not as lucid as that of Sindh in bygone centuries. 
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Faz 
e state of the Arabic language, Arabic and Persian tonnes 
ture flourished, and the number of ‘Ulama’ who spread i 


wledge increased. The most famous among them was al- 
al-Lahori (d. 448/1052), who, it is said, was the first to 
Tafsir and Hadith in the sub-continent. As for the 


ha ag in the North. The Ghawride Slave Dynasty 
Ghawrides, the most famous among them being Qutbud 
) started the construction of a famous mosque in Delhi 
wat al-Islam. He constructed in it as a high minaret for 
yer which survived with all its grandeur, and remains a 
r national and international visitors and tourists. It is 
ne of the wonders of India. 
edge in this era was spread under the auspices of the Ind di 
ers, scholars and mystics, Thus there were schol 
Rerieage in all the famous cities like Delhi, 
Jch Ajodhan, Nager, Ajmir, Badayun, Jaunpur, ete. 
a the curriculum of education was identical with t 
and Khurasan. In the vicinity of every mosqu 
school where small children would learn and | 
well as the art of writing and Arabic grami 
lamas’ great respect for the Holy Quran wa’ 
Idren writing, only with the help of pro 
revered the Holy Quran so much that they 
ta drill ground for training children in Arabic 
ach writing with the help of wooden tablets whi 
to write on, then cleaned by washing when the 
them.® Along with these institutions there were i 
pape education, scattered ae the country 
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and Higher, which was called Nisab--fadila (curriculum for specializ- 


ation). However, we are unable to trace details of these curricula, and 
the syllabi that were in use in them; except that we can infer from the 
biographies of the scholars that the compulsory curriculum consisted 
of the reading of the Holy Quran, the teaching of the essential 
problems of belief and worship, and the teaching of some necessary 
lessons of Arabic and Persian literature, grammar, mathematics and 
algebra. It qualified the student for service in the administration. In 
the upper classes was taught al-Kafiyah of Ibn Hajib; al-Mufassal of 
al-Zamakh-shari in grammar; al-Mukhtasar of al-Qudusi; and Majma 
al Bahrayn of Ibn al-Sa’ati; in Figh al-Hanafi. We have been unable 
to trace further details in this connection. 

The office bearers of the government were of two types: on the lower 
level, there were clerks in the office, and, on the higher level, there 
were officers, administrators, teachers, judges, Khatteebs, preachers 
and accountants. All of them used to take this curriculum first and 
then select for themselves courses suitable for their special branch 
of service. However, practical training with a teacher was the most 
important. Curriculum of the higher standard consisted of: al-Kashsha/ 
of al-Zamakhshari, al-Hidaya of al-Murghinani, Kanz al-Wusul of al- 
Qadi al Bazdavi, Masharig al-Anwar of al-Saghani, and Masabin al- 
Sunnah of al-Baghawi, and the like. Most were authentic and volumin- 
ous books. Many years were spent in studying these books in order to 
acquire fuller command of their words and contents.’ 

I think the curriculum in use in logic and philosophy was not 
associated with this curriculum. However, there were experts in these 
branches and whoever desired to study them used to turn to those 
scholars (cf. al Nazhat, 3: 104, 125, 146). The course in logic was 
Resalat-al-Shamsiyyat of Najmud Din Umar Ibn ’Ali al Qazwini (d 
693/1294); and Kalam al-Sahaif of Shamsud Din Muhammad Ibn 
Ashraf al-Husaini al-Samarkandi (d. 600-df.) Prescribed in th 
curriculum of education were books of character building and mysti- 
cism, like al-Awarif of al-Suhrawardi. 

Students took a great interest in memorizing the Holy Quran and 
no specific age was fixed for this training. Rather there were Huflaz 
(people who had memorized the book of Allah by heart), and students 
gathered together around them and committed the Holy Quran t 
memory, whatever their age. The special feature of all this was th: 
interest in religious training. Whenever a teacher disliked the manner: 
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| in the neighbouring countries of Iran and Traq. 
in Delhi felt a kind of vacuum in these Sciences in 
sition in other cities. This vacuum was filled by al- 
ulunbi. He migrated from Multan to Delhi, and started 
aul rational sciences, Great titles were bestowed upon 
; Ng for one of the historians has described him as 


entury A.H. is that curriculum in education consisted 
sir, al-Hadith, Figh, usul al- -Figh, grammar, Bod 
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upon by al-Taftazani, which was then commented upon by al-Khiyali, 
(and it was in a later period commented upon by al-Sialkoti); all these 
books were included in the curriculum in al-Madaris al-Nizamiyyah. 

Centres of education increased in different capitals, like Delhi, 
Lahore, Multan, Jaunpur, Akbarabad, Ahmadabad, Burhanpur, 
Thalar, Kashmir, Mangarkot, and in famous towns like Amrohah, 
Sahswab, Saubral Sarhin, Ahamad Nagar, Bilgram, Narnol, Nagur, 
Bayanah, Jundiri, Gulbargah, Gilkandah, Bedar, Manakpur, Manir, 
Mandsur Radavli, Saharanpur and Khayraabad. In all these centres 
there were seminaris, and the reputation of a seminari depended on 
the reputation of the scholar who taught there. India of those days was 
crowned with Ulama-teachers —writers, judges, Deans, preachers, and 
mystic-teachers —around whom flocked students and public, Muslims 
and non-Muslims. 

Side by side with these institutions were elementary schools in 
which was taught an essential syllabus which consisted of reading of 
the holy Quran, calligraphy, mathematics, and letter-writing in 
Persian. The students who qualified were employed in government 
offices. Muslims and non-Muslims alike used to read in these schools 

Books prescribed in the curriculum of these religious institutions 
were as follows: 


Arabic Grammar: Mizan al-Sarf by al-Jurjani; Lubbul-Albab by al- 
Baydawi, al-Irshad by Dawlatabadi; and Sharh-i-Kafia of Ibn Hajib 
by al-Jami. 

Fiqh: Kanzal-Daga’ig by al-Nasafi; Sharh Wigayat al Riwaya by Sadr 
al-Shari’ah: Al-Hidayah by al-Murghinani. 

Usul al-Figh: al-Mukhtasar by Husami, al-Manar by al-Nasafi Kash/ 
al—Asrar by al-Baydawi, al-Tahwid by al-Taftazani ( a commentary 
on al-Tawhid by Sadr al-Shari ’at). 

al-Kalam: Sharh ‘Agaid al-Nasafi by Taftazani, al-Adudiyyah by « 
iji- and its commentary by al-Jurjani, and Sharh al-Mawagif by 
the latter. 

al-Balaghah: al-Talkhis by al-Khatib al-Sherbini; and its two com 
mentaries —al-Mukhtasar and al-Mutawal by Taftazani; Sharh al 
Miftah by Taftazani. 

Al-Mantiq: Sharh al-Shamsiyyat by al-Razi; al-Tahzib by al-Tatia 


zani; and its commentary by al-Yazdi and marginal notes b) 


al-Pawwari; Sharh Matali al-Anwar by al-Razi: and its margina 
notes by al-Jurjani. 
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Anwar al-Tanzil by al-Baydawi 
tk by al-Nasafi. 
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ever, compulsory education which applied to Muslims 
slims alike relied heavily on Persian books. And as thy 
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Hikmat along with Sharh al-Sadr al Shirazi, Al-Shams al- 
usjusi, al Mirgat of Fadl Imam al-Khayrabadi, and al- 


Most unusual was the dedication of teachers and writers to Sullam 
al-’Ulum of Muhibullah al-Bihari. Many commentaries were written 
on this work including these of al-Mulla Mubeen, al-Mula Hasan, 
*Abdul ’Ali Bahrul ‘Ulum, Hamdullah al-Sindelavi, and al-Qadi 
Mubarak al-Kofamwe. All of these books were taught in religious 
institutions which became over-loaded with this type of discussion, 
leaving little time for other religious studies. 

The predominant curriculum in the traditional seminaris was 
known as al-Dars al-Nizami. And it is said that this curriculum is 
attributed to al-Shaykh Nizamud Din al-Sihali. His father, Qutbud 
Din al-Sihali, was a great scholar, who evolved for his pupils a 
curriculum consisting of one book of moderate size in each field. Then 
his son Nizamud Din al-Sihali added to it one more book in each field. 
Thus two books were read in each of the fields. Al-Shaykh Nizamud 
Din al-Sihali had migrated to Luchnow, India. His descendants were 
known as ‘Ulama’ Firangi Mahalli, Lucknow, and they had consider- 
able influence. The most well-known among them in the last century 
was Maulana ’Abdul Hayy al-Lucknawi, whose books were edited by 
Professor “Abdul Fattah Abu Ghaddah and are published in a befitting 
form. 

However, the curriculum was not confined to the books prescribed 
by Nizamud Din al-Sihali. The ‘Ulama’ later on added works of their 
own interests. Nevertheless, this curriculum lacked books in Ahadith. 
By the grace of Allah it happened that one of the most learned scholars 
of the sub-continent visited —in the manner prevalent in those days — 
the House of Allah and returned with a store of scholarship and new 
ideas which brought about revolution in Indian scholarship. This 
scholar was al-Shah Waliullah al-Dehlavi who made a pilgrimage to 
Mecca in the middle of 12th century A.H. He became the pupil of 
Abu Tahir al-kurdi al-Madani and then returned to India. He infused 
in the people love of the studies of the Quran, Ahadith and philosophy 
of religion. Thus Indian ‘Ulama’ were introduced to the studies | 
Ahadith, especially Mu’atta of Imam Malik in addition to the Al- 
Sihah books which were in use earlier. In this way the old curriculum 
proceeded up to the Mughal period in the 13th century A.H. 

The gist of what we have said in connection with the curriculum o 
education practised up to the middle of the last century is that Piigou 
seminaris had one and the same curriculum. In these seminaris were 
read books on Arabic grammar, Figh, and usul al- Figh, Arabic 
Literature, scholastic Theology, Logic, Philosophy with its different 
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4. al-Figh: al-Hidayat by al-Marghinani, adding to it an explanation 
of some points from other reliable sources. 

5. Ilm al-Tafsir and Hadith were not taught here, though after 
noting Muslim interest in them, the English included them in 
the curriculum. 


Muslims were not satisfied with the schools established by the English. 
They set up their own local institutions for the teaching of Islamic 
studies where the curriculum was the same as in the institutions of the 
last days of the Mughal empire. The most famous of these institutions 
was Dar al-’Ulum of Deoband which became and is still known 
throughout the Muslim world. Students from the far-flung areas of 
India, Afghanistan, Qazan, Turkistan, Java, Malaya and Ceylon 
came to it. Deoband Seminari became so famous in India that it was 
called Azher al-Hind. Side by side with it were other small and big 
institutions, like Mazahir al--Ulum Saharanpur, and Madrasah Fir- 
angi Mahal of Lucknow, and the like. 

However, a majority of the inhabitants of the sub-continent accepted 
the new curriculum of education as it assisted them in obtaining their 
livelihood through joining the government service. The foreign rulers 
adopted the policy of divide and rule, which favoured the Hindus, a 
policy which created in Muslims a sense of competition. This led the 
latter to rush to acquire education under the new curriculum, in order 
to get their share of the government service. 

Muslims were divided into two groups: the first group readily 
accepted the new system of education enabled its members to acquaint 
themselves with the new culture, secure employment, and learn 
modern sciences which were most important in establishing the state 
under the new prevailing system. This new curriculum was enforced 
under the auspices of a secular system, in which religion and its 
teachings had no place. Thus the generation which was brought up 
and taught under this system was unaware of the fundamentals of its 
religion. Nothing was as important to it as the means of subsistence, 
food, clothes, wealth and status. It knew much about the affairs of this 
world but was quite negligent of the Hereafter. Some of the scholars 
learnt of the Western views and penetrated deep in apostasy and un- 
belief. Others used to interpret the Nusus in the same way as the 
Muslim philosophers used to do in early centuries. Another group, 
holding fast to the old curriculum, preserved, under foreign domina- 
tion, traditional integrity and fundaments of Din as best as they could. 
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They generally preferred life in the Hereafter to life in this world. 
Their main emphases were on studies of the Quran, Sunnah, and 
Fiqh and the traditional studies, which they called auxiliary studies. 
Their character in this was like the character of their predecessors 
from al-Sunnah. Nevertheless, by persevering and holding fast to 
re C tem, they remained aloof from the modern sciences which 
4 nging the old conceptions completely. 
tance, they taught in their books that the moon is in the first 
c un in the fourth, and the stars in the eighth (and it is al-Kursi 
of Shariah). These eight skies are surrounded by a ninth 
hich in Shariah’s term is Arsh. And all the skies revolve round 
1, which is stationary. It was the thousand-years-old concept 


) schools of thought evolved, each one being happy with 
s doing; but the first group accused the second of being 


é realized defects in both these currieulas and 
atio n both of them, by including traditional scien 
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Hove infused in them the spirit of Jihad in the path ¢ 
the establishment of an independent Muslim state 
ay Allah protect it from evils, calamities, straying an 


replacing but others said: it is useful up to a point, but needs reshaping. 
The well known scholar, Shibli al-Nu’mani, was one of those who 
supported the second opinion. He wrote many articles criticizing the 
old education curriculum e.g. 


1. Most books prescribed for the old curriculum consisted of 
discussions with no relation whatsoever to the subject matter. A 
student wasted his time in learning useless material; 

2. In many of the books of the old curriculum sciences were taught 
as one, which confused a student who could not differentiate one 
from the other. For instance, Sullam al-’Ulam is a book in logic, 
prescribed in the old curriculum for reading along with its 
commentaries. These commentaries were over-burdened with 
talk about theology which was related to the study of philosophy. 

3. The old curriculum made auxiliary subjects its main goal and 
contained many of these subjects. The main studies of religion, 
and particularly the Tafsir, were quite neglected. 

4. There were in the old curriculum, many books on grammar; but 
these were not useful to the student as students who read these 
books were unable to write even a single line of Arabic. 

5. There were certain principles in modern science which attacked 
Din-il Islam, and it was essential to refute them. However, there 
is nothing in the old curriculum which enabled a student to make 


an adequate reply. 


This criticism was ignored by supporters of the old curriculum. They 
stated that any change in the curriculum created difficulties for 
institutions. On the other hand this very old curriculum did succeed 
with the graduation of some extraordinary scholars like Qasim 
Nanotwi. 

But change and moderation were necessary and this challenge was 
accepted by some of the great scholars who established a society 
named Nadwat al-’Ulama, and an institution named Darul ’Ulum 
Nadwat al-’Ulama. The curriculum devised included books on tradi- 
tional science as well as on Arabic Literature by early Muslim 
scholars. It also included works on English language and history. 
Some administrators of al-Nadwat interpreted the Nusus in a wa) 
that was not liked by the old ‘Ulama’. Hence, upholders of the old 
curriculum identified those administrators with Mu’tazilah. However, 
in the second half of the twentieth century the Nadwah adopted « 
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educational curricula, and added to them instruction in religion at all 
levels (elementary, secondary, and post graduate). Religious instruc- 
tion was made a compulsory subject in some stages and elective in 
others. In every University was established a highly qualified depart- 
ment of Islamic studies. Graduates were appointed as lecturers in the 
colleges and the instruction is far better now than it was during the 
rule of the English. 

Institutions with the old curriculum on the pattern of Deoband were 
set up by scholars in every city and estimated, in all, to total goo. The 
most famous are the Darul’ Ulum at Karachi, run under the auspices 
of the (late) Mufti Muhammad Shafi; al-Madrasah al-’Arabiyyah at 
Karachi, under the guidance of al-Shaykh Muhammad Yusuf al- 
Banori; and al-Jami’ah al-Ashrafiyyah at Lahore, which is run under 
the supervision of the sons of the late Mufti Muhammad Hasan. Some 
of these institutions follow the old curriculum to the letter, while some 
others allow very minor changes. 

The government and the people tried their level best to create 
institutions offering a moderate curriculum of education and an 
Islamic University at Bahawalpur and a Theology Madrasah at 
Peshawar came into being. It is expected that the government of 
Kashmir will establish at Mirpur a third institution on this pattern. 

I was a teacher, and member of the Board of Studies of the Theology 
Madrasah, for 25 years since its establishment in 1949, and chairman 
for the last 15 years, also a member of the Committees of courses in 
the other two for the University of Peshawar. Here there are separate 
colleges for the teaching of Engineering and Medicine, and separate 
departments for teaching literature, arts and sciences —all these being 
affiliated to the Universities. In the same way there will be a 
department for the teaching of religious studies, also affiliated to the 
University. The conditions for admission into this department will be 
the same as those of other departments. Only those students who have 
passed the secondary school certificate examination will be admitted 
The four years course of the college will qualify the student fo 
appearing for the Bachelor of Theology Examination of the Universit) 
of Peshawar and successful candidates will be awarded B.Th. Degree 
of the University. 

Courses will consist of English, Urdu, Arabic, History, Tafsir 
Hadith, Figh and the principles of these last three. Extra-curriculai 
activities will be the same as are prescribed for the other students o! 
secular subjects. After the degree course there will be an opportunity 
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written in foreign languages in order to appreciate what has bee, 
written. 
It is impossible for a single individual to have command of all these 


subjects as Islam needs: 


1. Scholars to teach in the secondary schools. 

2. Scholars specialized in all branches of Islamic studies, for 
conducting seminars in colleges of religious studies or in religious 
schools. 

. Scholars and legists capable of evolving rules for new problems. 

. Research scholars to resolve problems of modern times. 

. Scholar-preachers who could give religious talks, and encourage 
good and forbid evil in mosques and at social gatherings. 

. Scholars capable of producing scholarly literary articles, bur 
writing at the same time useful material for the general public. 
7. Missionary scholars, capable of diffusing Islam e.g. in Japan in 

Japanese; in Korea in Korean, in China in Chinese and in Africa 
in African-English-French language combinations. It is also 
essential that these missionaries should have some acquaintace 
with the religions of the people to whom they teach Islam; and 
that they should answer objections to Islam in a scholar!) 

manner. 

8. Preacher-scholars capable of resisting movements of a destructive 
nature and of removing successfully, misunderstandings. And 
these preachers must have full information on destructive fac- 
tions. They must also have a specialization in one of these 
destructive forces. 

g. We also need ladies of scholarly acumen to shoulder the 
responsibility of preaching and teaching ladies. There should be 
separate institutions for appropriate training. 


fo) Oo oO 


These requirements —the establishment of different kinds of schools 
and universities must be met, so that students can be coached in 
accordance with the rules prescribed for the purpose. 

It is incumbent upon Muslims in general and Muslim leaders 1 
particular to execute their duty with regard to the establishment 0! 
schools and universities of this type. Finally, I would like to add tha! 
although this article refers mainly to Pakistan, these requirements 
concern the entire Muslim world. Although they are partly fulfilled by 
al-Azhar University, Madinah, and other Universities in Saud 
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Chapter Five 


Islamic Education of Muslim 

Children in the West and the 

Problem of Curriculum and Syllabus 
—_ 


Afzalur Rahman 


Afzalur Rahman (b. 1915) M.A. (Punjab). Was the founder of the U.K. Islamic 
Educational Trust and its Founder-Chairman since 1964. Taught in various colleges 
of the Punjab University between 1943 and 1955 and in the Schools of London County 
Council and Saudi Arabia between 1956 and 1964. Participated in the Muslim 
Organizations Conference held at Mecca in 1974 and the First International Islamic 
Conference held at Mecca in 1976. Publications include Pakistan Economics and Im 
Muashiyat: (Economic Doctrines of Islam). 


Main Problems 


Muslims living in the West are facing, directly or indirectly, many 
problems regarding the religious education of their children. The 
following, with particular reference to the United Kingdom, are the 
main problems: 


1. The Muslims are scattered all over the country and are divided 
into small pockets of population based on their affiliation to the 
country and even province of their origin. 

2. They are not properly organized, or even rightly guided, to use 
their collective power to influence the central or local government 
to solve their cultural, educational or religious problems. Most 
Muslim parents in Britain are even ignorant of their legal and 
social rights regarding the religious education of their children 

3. Parents are busy earning their living and have very little time to 
pay attention to the religious education of their children. 

4. A number of parents are so impressed by Western civilization 
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13. While Muslim parents are facing internal and external difficul. 
ties, their children are left to face a three-pronged onslaught of 
secularism, atheism and liberalism at home, in school, and from 
their surroundings and society. 

14. Anti-Islamic forces are well organized in the West and are 
trying their best to present a distorted picture of Islam through 
local and international mass media, and this is likely to create a 
false impression in the minds of Muslim youth about their 
religion. 


Meaning and Principles of Education 


It is obvious that education cannot be neutral towards the culture and 
ideals of people as is advocated by the supporters of liberal education 
If education is divorced from religion and moral values, it will lead to 
the disintegration and destruction of the social fabric of society. This 
may be seen from the achievements of liberal education in the West as 
well as in the East. 

In the words of Walter Lippman, ‘The schools and colleges have 
been sending out into the World, men who no longer understand the 
creative principles of society in which they must live. Deprived of theit 
cultural tradition, the newly educated Western men no longer possess 
in the form and substance of their own minds and spirits, the ideas, 
premises, the rationale, the logic, the method, the values of Western 
civilization —the present education is destined, if it continues, ( 
destroy Western civilization and is in fact destroying it 

Professor Harold H. Titmus writes, ‘Even more serious than the 
lack of a common store of knowledge is the lack of common ideals and 
convictions. Education too frequently fails to build up any vital 
affirmations, convictions and discipline. There has been a dangerous 
separation of science and research from human values and loyalties - 
education has divorced itself from the spiritual heritage of the past but 
has failed to supply any adequate substitute. Consequently even 
educated persons are left without convictions of a sense of values as 
well as without a consistent World-view’.? 

According to Mr. M. V. C. Jeffreys, ‘The most serious weakness 10 
modern education is the uncertainty about its aims. A glance ove! 
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respects the society which it serves. Education 


| these words, ‘They (the students) want meaning 1 

a, and their culture and their leaders do not 0 
| great meanings, great objectives, great con 
tle for shallow and trivial meanings. People 
arch for meaning in their lives t 

us experiences, have simply not b 
meanings—religious meanings, 
responsibility, high standards of 
for which we all bear responsi 


I will wish to serve the values whi 
ade possible his education and his freedom 

vite velo 
aye ; 

loberly writes, “Our predicament is this: Most 
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students go through our universities without ever having been forced 
to exercise their minds on the issues which are really momentous, 
Under the influence of academic neutrality they are subtly conditioned 
to unthinking acquiescence in the social and political status quo and 
in a secularism on which they have never seriously reflected. Owing 
to the prevailing fragmentation of studies they are not challenged to 
decide responsibility on a life-purpose or equipped to make such a 
decision wisely. . . . Fundamentally they are uneducated.’® 

Thus the experience of modern liberal education has clearly shown 
that the concept of neutrality in education is harmful to human values, 
culture and society and to its progress. Inevitably this concept causes 
society to move towards secularism and gradually, but surely, towards 
an irreligious and immoral life. It replaces all positive and moral 
values by material and immoral ways of life. And man becomes, in 
fact, a slave to his self and its desires. 


Liberalism and Religious Education 


Religious education in the West has also been greatly affected by 
Liberalism. As pointed out by the British Religious Education Council 
in a pamphlet entitled ‘Religious Education in Primary Schools’, 
‘Since the publication of “Learning for Life” there have been many 
important developments in the Primary curriculum, but none of them 
can be more exciting than those taking place in the field of religious 
education. 

‘In view of these developments, religious education is not to be 
regarded as a means of instructing young children in religious dogma, 
but rather as a way of helping them to face their disappointments and 
problems by presenting them with opportunities to explore their 
emotions, thus enhancing and developing their feelings of wonder, joy 
and awe.’ 

This booklet brings together a number of topics which can be 
developed in such ways. They explore the world of children’s feelings 
and can be taken part of, or all the way, into a study of what is 
implicitly religious according to the need of the class and the desire o! 
the teacher. 

Many teachers of religious education do not believe in religious 
education because according to them, it is indoctrination and not open 
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leads to the point of view that it is impossible to 
ds for the continued inclusion of religious education 


understood as a subject in which the great majority 
pate, and its presence in the curriculum should be 
onal grounds alone. In many secondary schools it 
eligious studies’ and changes in thought and attitude 
gion are reflected in the C.S.E. and G.C.E. syllabuses. 


en 1 ed the phenomenological approach) and as such, they 
ern with two main areas of study, the implicit and the 


gli t of objectives of religious education point t the 
United Kingdom and other Western countries: 


ey: 


ledge the basic need for belonging, love and acce] 


5. to help children explore the realms of mystery, wonder, awe anq 
joy which are the basic emotions of religious experience. 


Religious Education in a Multi-Cultural Society 


As Britain and some of the other Western countries are becoming 
multi-cultural and multi-religious societies, the nature of religious 
education is undergoing yet a further dramatic change. Now a hotch. 
potch of all religions is taught in schools. It is thought that this 
provides a great opportunity for integrating children from different 
cultures into the life of the school. 

The whole concept of religious education is changing and even the 
British Council of Churches is now saying that ‘since the Local 
Education Authorities’ school can no longer be expected to carry any 
more responsibility in principle for Christian nurture than for the 
nurture of Muslims, Jews or humanists, local churches must accept 
full responsibility for the Christian nurture of their young.’ (The Child 
in the Church). 

The Birmingham syllabus takes the view that the subject should bx 
religious education, emphasizing both these words. Religions, a stud) 
of which continues to form the major part of the syllabus, are to bx 
presented in order to increase understanding and to encourage 
personal growth and independent response to living, and are studied 
in the context of the secular ways of life. 

This approach has also been supported by the Free Church Federal 
Council in the report, ‘Religious Education in Church Schools’. 1! 
Free Church report accepts that the syllabus should include ‘tlc 
ideological stands of those unable to accept or practise the tenets 0! 
any religious faith’. The more conservative Association of Christian 
Teachers (in ‘Religious Education —a Considered View’) agrees (ha! 
there should be ‘an examination of other significant world views’ and 
these will include ‘world views which have no overt religious basis. | 
is quite explicit against the old belief and says that religious education 
‘does not try to produce in children a commitment to prescribed 
beliefs’, and it talks instead of children making intelligent and persona! 
commitments. 

The discussion document produced by the Religious Education 
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des: ‘Recommendations. 1. That the subject should be 
ping pupils to become educated about religions and 
and to be both appreciative and critical of them.’ 
the Agreed Syllabus?’). 
tatement was issued by the Christian Education 
cation Guardian, March 23, 1976) which sees religious 
ation which will help children to find their own 
Dali 
go beyond this and insist that if religion is considered 
rt of education, then ‘it must also be accepted that non- 
ef has a basic and integral place’. (‘Objective, Fair and 
Law for Education’). 
‘believe that conduct should be based on humanity, | 
son. People must face their problems with their own 
ellectual resources, without looking for super-natural 
‘is with this life, which we therefore strive to make 
Humanist and Society —A General Statement of Pol- 
the 1976 HBM). 
titude towards religious education is being increas- 
lin Western countries. The importance of new factors is 
book entitled ‘Discovering an Approach’, MacMillan 
the work ofa Schools Council curriculum development 
zious Education in Primary Schools’. It emphasizes that 
me of religious education for children ought to take 
ways in which a child comes to terms with his world. 
ie must build upon his everyday experience and take 
nce upon him of home and society. It should recogniz 
ig up as a member of a multi-faith society anc 
im to appreciate the significance of religion (ine 
ief system). ' 
detailed suggestions is the idea that re 
be characterized by openness, an’ f 
esire to foster understanding. Openn 


the keynote both of the child’s attempt to con 
world and the place of religion within it, and of t 


teacher’s efforts to help him. The child has begun a journey; his route 


ought not to be too exactly plotted. To emphasize the fostering of 
understanding is to place religious education within the educational 
pattern of the school. It directs the teacher’s attention to the 
development of capacities and attitudes as well as to the imparting of 
knowledge. 

It appreciates the importance of building religious education upon 
the child’s growing awareness of himself, his relations with others and 
with the world around us. 

Lastly, it begins the process of familiarizing children with religion, 
drawing upon their experience wherever possible and concentrating 
upon the exploration of activity rather than systems of belief. 

Thus there seems to be a general trend of all opinions, including 
religious as well as secular, towards more liberalism in religious 
education leading almost to a non-religious or irreligious type of 
religious education in schools. This is happening in Britain, and other 
Western countries are not far behind. This type of religious education 
is trying to make children their own masters, liberating them from the 
bondage of belief —or the idea of God. Such religious education also 
gives new values to the young generation who do not recognize any 
absolute and permanent values. 


Muslim Approach 


The European brand of liberalism is hostile to religion and all that it 
stands for. The natural result of these changes is that the average 
Western youth who steps into practical life after completing his schoo! 
education neither believes in any religion or moral values nor has any 
ideal to achieve in his life. His life is steered by his biological needs 
and sensuous desires. This type of education and the philosophy 
which prevails in educational institutions in the West is diametrically 
opposed to the Islamic philosophy of education. There is bound to be 
a dominant Christian element in multi-faith studies, and all other 
religions, including Islam, are taught by Christian or other non- 
Muslim teachers who do not, for obvious reasons, present the truc 
picture of Islam. Gradually Muslim children will be integrated into 
Western society. 

Many Muslim parents living in the West are worried about the 
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ion of their children and the influence of Christianity 
in the schools. It is a cause of great concern for 
n are exposed to non-Islamic influences at school. 
parents is pointed out by the British Community 
n in its report entitled ‘Religious Education in a 
OUS | *. As religious education in schools is concerned 
sively th Christian doctrine and ethics, Muslim parents 
raw their children from such classes. 

in the West are living in two conflicting cultures, 
the other school and in society. Lack of proper 
fused multi-cultural and multi-religious education 


t factors which are likely to drive Muslim children away 
ori ciples and values. A very sound and balanced Islamic 
sary to protect our young generation from the 
tern influences and to keep them within the fold of 
Muslims. 

which dominates Western culture in general and 
n in particular, is not only diametrically opposed 
hostile to the Islamic philosophy of life. A Muslim 


regard for their parents, church or community. 
yy any moral and religious values or social norms 


e the child gets his first and basic educati 
mpletely safe from Western influences, mé 
media, and i in particular T.V. and radio. 


There is no doubt that the majority of people are aware of the 
danger to which their children are exposed in Western society but 
they do not fully appreciate the severity and dimensions of the danger. 
Moreover, many of them are not fully equipped to provide the right 
education and training for their children to face this danger. 

The Muslim communities in some areas of Britain have made 
arrangements for the religious education of their children in mosques, 
local county schools and community centres, in the form of evening 
and week-end classes, but these arrangements are not satisfactory and 
so very few children attend the classes. Moreover, these schools do not 
have the proper class-room atmosphere and necessary facilities, and 
therefore, fail to appeal to modern youth born and bred in the West. 
How far and in what way true Islamic education can be given to the 
new Muslim generation in the West, firstly to counter atheistic beliefs 
in the guise of liberalism and secondly to keep our youth on the path 
of the Islamic ideal, is a big problem awaiting a solution. It is high 
time that Muslims rose to the occasion and gave the problem top 
priority. 


Purpose of Education 


Education is not an end in itself but a means to an end. The end is to 
become something or achieve some objective. Most Western scholars 
agree that it is through education that a cultural and intellectual 
heritage is passed to the next generation. According to Dr. Iqbal, life 
of an individual depends on the body and soul. The life of a nation 
depends on the preservation ofits traditions and culture. An individual 
dies if the life flow ceases. A nation dies if the ideals of its people are 
ignored. 

Parents generally educate their children so that they may be able to 
secure a good job, but such education is only for the purpose of earning 
a living. Some regard the acquisition of knowledge to be the purpose 
of education, others consider the service of the community or the 
making of good citizens to be education’s aim; but there are many 
people who put forward other ideas on this subject about which there 
is no common agreement. 

The goal of education for a Muslim is to become an obedient and 
righteous servant of Allah. Education should turn the natural incli- 
nations of students in the right direction and enable them mentally, 
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ly, morally and practically to become grateful 
r. 1ey should be moulded through education so that 


bal, Islam should be the purpose of our life and 
the meaning of ilm (knowledge) in a letter to 


This knowledge yields physical powers which 
(ice. religion of Islam). Ifit is not subject to din 
d simple. It is a duty of Muslims to Islamicize 
hab should be converted to Haider, or in other 
ee subject to din then it will be a great 


lly Beentated and that any education which was 
ion was evil and satanic. His advice to the 
that if they sought inspiration from Islam, they 
cattered forces, regain their lost integrity and 
from complete annihilation.® ' 
dae laid down this obiec avg of Is ag 


mong Livoniacives: to recite to them 


in righteousness and 

ty. The purpose of educatic 

c function —to educate the people in th 
with its message and ideals, and p 


Islamic Ideal of Education 


The acquisition of knowledge and the purification of self are the two 
essential ingredients of the Islamic system of education. The source of 
all knowledge is Allah who gives knowledge to mankind through His 
Messengers. The Messengers educate mankind in Islamic ideals, and 
purify it and prepare it for the establishment of justice, benevolence 
and goodness in society. This is the basic principle of Islamic 
education. 

Islamic education gives importance to both knowledge and training 
and regards both indispensable to its objective. It considers knowledge 
and the purification of self (through training) as essential! elements in 
its system of education. That is why knowledge and character-building 
are considered two sides of the same coin. 

Islamic education inspires young men to accept with deep conviction 
the philosophy and ideology of Islam on an individual as well as a 
collective level. It prepares the young generation in Islamic ideology 
and Islamic philosophy so as to fulfil the mission of the Prophet —to 
propagate the Message of Islam and establish a pure, just and healthy 
social system. 

Thus the main function of Islamic education is to educate the young 
generation in the Divine religion of Islam, to develop in them the 
spirit and ideals of this religion and to prepare them for a missionary 
life in the service of Islam. In the pursuit of this ideal, it is necessary 
to explain the Islamic viewpoint on the teaching of each and every 
subject. Before Western languages and sciences are taught to the 
young generation of Muslims particular care should be taken to ensure 
that un-Islamic (i.e. immoral, obscene, and irreligious) subjects are 
properly scrutinized and discarded. Islamic culture, history and ideals 
should be described and depicted at each stage in the teaching of 
foreign languages and the sciences so that Muslim students are not 

influenced by Western culture and Western ways of life. Similarly, 
those parts of textbooks and supplementary books which depict 
immoral or obscene stories or incidents and present irreligious, liberal 
views should be deleted. 

Likewise in the teaching of science the students should be reminded 
of the concept of Tawhid, Allah, and that He is One and He is the 
Creator as well as the Controller of all the Universe and its physica! 
laws. It should be put before them at each stage that He is the Final 


Cause of all causes. 
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eee ne ee is compulsory for 
enger of Allah was given knowledge 
imad (Peace be upon Him), the 
: ion which commanded him to 

n the name of your Lord and Sustainer, 
) e clot of congealed blood.’1? 

e basic message of Islam is given to 
revelation which proclaims it the 
followers to acquire knowledge of 
read it among other people. The Holy 
Gp” of knowledge is the duty 


‘Tt is an 1 important feature of the Islamic 
kes it essential for Muslims to impart to 
me have acquired. ‘Acquire knowledge 


‘ted Bait the nay ne pape Es 


Tif 


‘A believer’s belly never gets full with knowledge, he keeps on 
storing it until he reaches the end of his life.’ 

6. Education according to the Suitability of the Pupil. In the early days of 
Islam, education was imparted according to the age, ability and 
aptitude of the child, and every effort was made to render the process 
of education easier for him. The Holy Prophet had established the 
basic principle by saying, ‘Provide ease and do not put people to 
hardship; give good news and do not make them abhor you.’?6 Ajj 
(MGBRH), the fourth Caliph, elaborated the same principle in these 
words, “Hearts of people have desires and aptitudes, sometimes they 
are ready to listen and at other times they are not. Enter into people's 
hearts through their aptitudes. Talk to them when they are ready to 
listen for the condition of the heart is such that if you force it to 
something, then it becomes blind (and refuses to accept it)’.1” 

7. Development of Personality. The natural talents and personal skills 
of each student are given ample opportunities to develop and to serve 
the community as each child is regarded a trust from Allah and all his 
physical and mental capacities and powers as a gift from Him. No 
stone is left unturned to provide facilities for the proper and full 
growth and development of the personality of each child. The whole 
Islamic system and its various organs are employed to direct each 
child to its right course —Islam. 

8. Emphasis on Action and Responsibilities. Every student is inspired 
and persuaded to put into practice his knowledge; for mere knowledge 
is of very little use, as is pointed out by the Holy Prophet: ‘Knowledge 
is of two types, one that goes straight from the tongue into the heart 
This is beneficial and useful knowledge. The other which stays with 
the tongue and will testify against man in the Court of Allah.’'® 

The Islamic Educational system also imparts to each student a truc 
knowledge of his responsibilities to the individual, to the family and to 
society and trains him to fulfil these in accordance with the Com- 
mandment of Allah and His Messenger. 


Problems of Curriculum and Syllabus 


The purpose of education determines the nature and contents of the 
curriculum and of each syllabus. If the purpose of education 's 
secularism, then the basis of its whole syllabus will be irreligious and 
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is communism, then atheistic philosophy will 
iculum without any mention of Allah. The 
e education of a people determines the direction of its 
yllabuses. 
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e efs and ideals of Islam will, therefore, determine 
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stands for the golden mean and its ideal is the development of a 
balanced personality —growth of the individual personality along with 
a sense of social responsibility. 

Another feature of the curriculum should be its emphasis upon the 
character-building of the student, for ‘character training is closely 
linked with the conception of school as a society.’!9 Islam lays great 
stress on good deeds, and unless education builds up good character 
it will never achieve its real purpose. One of the fundamental functions 
of the Prophet is to purify human life and build good character. 

As basic traits of character are formed in the early stages of life, 
school education can play an important role in building up the 
character of the child. It is, therefore, absolutely necessary that the 
school curriculum should be designed to mould the character of the 
child on the Islamic pattern. Imam Ghazzali has rightly pointed out 
that ‘Education must not only seek to fill the young mind with 
knowledge, but must, at the same time, stimulate the child’s mora! 
character and stimulate him to the obligations of social life.’ 

The ideal character for a Muslim is that of the Holy Prophet 
Muhammad (PBUH). ‘Indeed in the life of the Prophet of Allah you 
have the best example to follow.’?° It is desirable that important 
incidents from the life of the Holy Prophet should be quoted at all 
stages of school education. These should be supplemented by examples 
from the lives of the Companions of the Holy Prophet. 

Islam stands for life-fulfilment and induces its followers to seek the 
best of both worlds. Our education, therefore, prepares our young 
generation for the struggle of life. It gives young people an education 
to earn an honest and decent living, trains them in the arts and crafts 
of living and caters to the multifarious economic, social and scientific 
needs of the community. 
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Chapter Six 


Religious Education for Muslim 
Children in Great Britain: 
Guidelines and Syllabus 


S. A. Ashraf 
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and Cambridge University (B.A. Hons., M.A. and Ph.D.), was a secretary of the 
First World Conference on Muslim Education held at Mecca in 1977. At present hi 
is Professor of English and Secretary of the Follow-Up Committee of that Conferenc: 
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Department of English, King Abdulaziz University, Mecca (1974-77); Visiting 
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Note. This article was prepared by Dr. Ashraf for the Education Committee of | 


Union of Muslim Organisations which discussed, adopted, and published it ; 
U.M.O. pamphlet. 


Guidelines 


1. Religious Education: Meaning 


Religious education means the teaching of religion as a comprehensi\ 
Way of life. le ‘theological training’ or what may be called ‘religious 
Instruction’ —that is, the training that makes a child aware of how ( 
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ers, how to fast, how to pay zakat and how to perform Hajj — 
erentiated by Muslims in Great Britain from ‘religious education’ 
which is meant the moral and spiritual training of the child. This 
itiation is not possible when we teach Islam since the teaching 
‘means the teaching of both aspects simultaneously. Together 
tivate an attitude to life without which ‘religious education’ 
es a mode of imparting information about religion rather than 
of cultivating a religious attitude to life. The term ‘religious 
mn’, therefore, means religious instruction as well as moral and 
training of children. Children should be taught not only the 
Islam as rituals and formulae but also the moral and spiritual 
les which provide the basic foundation of those tenets. In other 
ough apparently religious education may be separated from 
US instruction or from the teaching of Figh or the rules and 
ations of Islamic tenets, they must be shown in practice to be 
grally related to each other. That is why, both parents and teachers 
should know and practise Islam and not segregate knowledge from 
ctice. 


Tee 


i t 


tice of parents and teachers needs to be complemented ani 
ned by the text books that they will use or the children @ 
to read. Several books have already been produced in Englis| 
he formal, ritualistic, juridical or theological and historica 
f Islam. But there are few well-written books for children of 

age groups. Series are needed in English in which themes 
les are graded to suit the mental growth of children. This 
that books dealing with the moral and spiritual aspects of Islam " 
ategrated with the courses of study dealing with the formal 
nd regulations of Islam and the study of the Holy Quran and 
dith that both together form an integrated and comprehensive 
‘for different age groups. 

hese books should be graded to suit the following age groups: 


Pr mary-Infant: 5 and 6; 
-frimary—Junior: 7 to 11; 
Secondary: 11+ to 16; 

Form: 16 to 18. 


3. Primary-—Infants 
(a) Narratives of Concrete Historical Incidents 


Children learn more by example than by precept. Parents and teachers 
are or ought to be the best models for them. True current events and 
stories of eminent people or news even of people round about them 
affect their sensibility when these are presented to them in simple 
narrative form. True stories of good and evil and the ultimate victory 
of good over evil always appeal to young minds. The events which 
show the Mercy of Allah the Almighty, the Generosity and Blessings 
of Allah the Almighty and His Prophet, peace and blessings of Allah 
the Almighty be on him, and the companions of the Prophet may, 
therefore, be narrated with great enjoyment. As little children do not 
have the patience to listen to long tales, long narratives should be 


avoided. 


(b) Pictorial and Descriptive Books and Nursery Rhymes 


Other books suitable for this age group are of the pictorial and 
descriptive type. Brief descriptive extracts may be read out of them. 
These should accompany pictures given in the books depicting hills, 

plains, rivers, oceans, trees and flowers. Nursery rhymes may also 
accompany these pictures. Both the comments and the rhymes should 
make children wonder at the glory, beauty and variety of earth and 
the universe to make them feel the glory and greatness of Allah (h: 


Almighty. 


(c) Practical Training 


As children are too small to understand any abstract concept, the on!) 
form of religious teaching that can be imparted is by making them 
imitate the parents and teachers and by conditioning their minds 
They should learn by heart the Arabic version of the Kalima and 
through the question-answer method realize that they are M uslims 
their religion is Islam, their Prophet is Muhammad, peace and 
blessings of Allah the Almighty be on him and that Allah the Almigh') 
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f seven children should know how to perform wadu and 
2 basic knowledge about prayers, fasting and Hay. By 11 
ge, they should know all the forms of prayer, learn all the 
imans (Iman-Mufassal and Muzzammil), text of the prayer 
ng Dua Qunut and other Duas, and learn by heart Surah 
e last ten chapters of the Holy Quran and at least five 
. They should also know what is Halal and Haram in 
is permitted and prohibited in dress and social functions 
nduct. These may be presented in question-and-answer form. 
living in a non-Muslim environment, it is necessary for 
ow about the Unity of Allah the Almighty and His 
hey should also know that from the time of the Prophet 
gs of Allah the Almighty be on him, till the time of the 
immad, blessings of Allah the Almighty be on hi D 


us for our evil deeds. Such a comprehensive course 
spared. 
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(b) Historical and Moral Sense through Quranic Narratives 


Between the ages of 7 and 11 a child ought, not only, to learn and start 
practising the basic tenets of Islam, but also to acquire some historical! 
sense. To achieve this end Quranic narratives dealing with the most 
significant events in the history of mankind should be told. The second 
aspect that should be kept in mind in selecting these narratives is the 
relationship of a section of book to the historical background of the 
tenets of Islam. 

With regard to the first type of narrative, the following should be 
included in any textbook that may be prepared: the creation of the 
universe; the angels and the jinns; the creation of man; the fall of man; 
the quarrel between the two sons of Adam; Prophet Noah’s flood; the 
stories of Syedena Ibrahim; Syedena Ismail; Syedena Yusuf and 
Syedena Musa (peace and blessings of Allah the Almighty be upon 
them). It is better not to have many stories and to relate the life and 
activities of only a few major Prophets. 

The second type of narratives should include the following: how the 
Kaaba, the first house of worship, was built so that students may 
become aware of the historical importance of this house and how this 
house becomes the central house of God for mankind and why it is the 
Qibla; the story of the sacrifice of Syedena Ismail by Syedena Ibrahim 
so that children realize that the story of the sacrifice of Isaac (Syedena 
Ishaq) is untrue and a later fabrication by the Jews and the rites and 
rituals of Hajj are historically as much significant as they are for the 
spiritual enlightenment of man; the story of Me’raj of the Prophet o! 
Islam, peace be on him, and the significance of the five daily prayers: 
the story of the Hijra of the Prophet of Islam, peace be upon him, to 
Medina so that children may know when and how Medina became 
the first capital of the first truly Islamic state and when and how th 
Muslim calendar was arranged. 

The third type of narrative should be exclusively from the life o! 
Syedena Muhammad, peace be upon him, and from the lives of th 
first four Caliphs, the Khulafa-i-Rashidoon. More emphasis should ! 
laid on the moral and spiritual aspects of these stories than on thei! 
historical aspect. 


most crucial period in the mental development of 
period of idealism as well as questioning, doubts, 
trations. In modern times when the atmosphere of 
West i is charged with anti-religious sentiments and 
oming increasingly difficult for our children to accept 
unquestioningly and obey authority with 
y by making children see religion as a historical and 
y showing that the basis of our culture is in absolute 
alone enunciates and provides, and by presenting 
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Muhammad, peace and blessings of Allah the Almighty be on them 
all. 

The difference between this book and one for junior students lies in 
the treatment of the subject. Whereas the book for juniors will be 
more like a story book, this one will be more like a history based on 
the Islamic concept of history according to which, though civilization 
has led man from a primitive stage of technology to a very sophisticated 
stage, in so far as the values on which human culture basically 
depends, human nature has not fundamentally changed since the days 
of Syedena Adam. Absolute values are not subject to change. That is 
why human history, according to the Holy Quran, is the story of man’s 
repeated fall, suffering, punishment, regeneration through the Prophets 
and again recession and fall till the arrival of Muhammad, peace and 
blessings of Allah the Almighty be on him, the last and the greatest of 
all Prophets. 


(i) Life and activities of the Prophet of Islam, the Khulafa-ar-Rashidoon 
and the two grandsons of the Prophet. The life of the Prophet, peace 
and blessings of Allah the Almighty be on him, should be presented 
so as to meet all the challenges of the Western, non-Muslim 
scholars. This book should end with the tragedy of Karbala (Iraq 
where Imam Hussain, may Allah the Almighty be pleased with 
him, gave his life fighting to uphold the principles of Islam. 
(ii) Islamic Movements and the Leaders in the Muslim World. Past and 
Present. This third book should complete the historical perspectiv« 
by making children aware of the contrast process of regeneration 
going on in the Muslim society, a process in which Mujaddids play 
the dominant role. In the past, especially as long as the Muslims 
retained their dominance in the civilized world, the main role was 
that of religious and hence moral and spiritual reformers checking 
degeneration and revitalizing the Islamic forces. At present, 
especially in the context of the challenge of the dominant Western 
technological and secularist society and concepts, the role is politica! 
and social as well as moral and spiritual. The life and activities 0! 
the following leaders of thought should be included: Imam Ghazal. 
Shaikh Abdul Qadir Jilani; Shaikh Mueenuddin Chishti; Mujaddid 
Alf-e-Sani; Shaikh Badruddin Ahmad Sirhindi; Shah Waliulla! 
Jamaluddin Afghani; Muhannad Abduh; Muhammad Sanusi; Al- 
Hasan Al-Bannah; Allama Dr. Muhammad Iqbal; Maulana 
Muhammad Abdul Aleem Siddiqui. Among the leaders of the past, 
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ideology of Humanism and Marxism. Those who prepare such a text 
book should keep in mind the following basic principles: 


(i) All religions originally came from God Who gave man the same 


basic ideals and beliefs: belief in One God and the Last Day; belief 


in a God-given code of life enjoining Man to do good and to keep 
away from bad deeds; and, lastly, belief in whatever was revealed to 
all the Prophets; 

(ii) At the same time, although other religious codes were sent to 
certain races or peoples Islam was sent for entire humanity; 

(iii) Islam does not deny all previous revelations but contends that 
they have been adulterated by those who believe in those revelations. 
Islam is the most inclusive of all religions. It also purifies all old 


codes, expands and through the Holy Quran completes the cycle of 


revelations; 


(iv) Islam is the most humanistic code of life because its concept of 


man is the highest and noblest ever conceived; hence the goal for 
mankind set by Islam is the best conceivable goal for man to aspire 
to. 


(c) Cultural 
(1) Muslim Civilization: Past and Present 


The last two years of Secondary education should be devoted to an 
appraisal and full appreciation of Muslim culture and of Muslim 
contribution to modern civilization. This contribution has to be 
assessed from two points of view: the point of view of the historian 
who looks at past contributions and finds out how modern Western 
civilization and its culture are indebted to the growth and spread o! 
Islam; and the point of view of a modern Muslim thinker who wants 
to find how Muslim culture, based on the Islamic concept of values, 
can resist the onslaught of technological dehumanization and establish 
man’s position as the vicegerent of Allah the Almighty on earth. Islam 
asserts that civilizations go on changing because of the evolution 0! 
the instruments of civilization but the total nature of human person- 
ality does not change. There can only be variations on the emphasis 
that is laid on certain aspects of human personality. Absolute valucs 
which are nothing but the Attributes of Allah the Almighty, do not 
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The social aspects of religious rituals may thus be studied and 
presented through discussions, seminars, write-ups, posters and 
charts. 


(iii) Political and Economic Institutions 


The evolution of these institutions during the life-time of the 
Prophet, peace be upon him, and the first four Caliphs; 
Principles derived from the Holy Quran and the Sunnah. 


(iv) Education 


A brief account of the evolution of the system from the inception of 
Islam till the fall of Baghdad may be given. 

The basic principles: Allah the Almighty is the Source of all 
knowledge hence no human knowledge can ever be all-complete; 
No barrier to the acquisition of knowledge. Any knowledge that 
leads man away from the path of goodness, righteousness and 
nearness to Allah the Almighty is knowledge misused and not seen 
in the correct perspective of the complete knowledge of Allah the 
Almighty. 


(v) Fine Arts; Architecture; Painting; Literature 


Various projects can be undertaken to make students familiar with 
and appreciate fine art from both the historical and the Islami 
point of view. 


6. ‘A’ Level 16 to 18 


This is the last stage of adolescence and the beginning of mental 
maturity. It is time for children to go beyond historical facts and social 
evolution into the region of the conceptual analysis of the religion 
They should also see the importance and relevance of Islam for the 
modern man. This study should be divided into four parts: 

Part I: 

Islam as a religion: Conceptual analysis; 

Part IT: 

Social and moral foundations of Islam; 
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society does not mean the continuous birth of ever new societies but 
changes of, emphasis in different generations on different aspects of 
human personality. The Islamic moral code based on absolute 
values should then be defined. 


Part III: Islam as a Bulwark against Modern Atheistic Concepts 


Islam versus humanism; Religious attitudes versus scientific atti- 
tudes. Humanism and Scientific attitudes explain the emergence in 
the West of different kinds of philosophy and concepts including the 
concepts of capitalism, communism, socialism and scientific human- 
ism. These are all partial and hence conflicting. Islam is the most 
comprehensive code for the modern man. 


7. Conclusion 


Children who have gone through the lessons prepared along the 
guidelines given above are expected to have built within themselves 
the positive power to resist the disintegrating and degenerating forces 
of modern civilization and gain certainty and peace of mind. He or she 
is expected to grow up as a balanced personality and not as a person 
having too much bias in one direction or the other. After going through 
all the situations that a modern man is expected to encounter in life, 
after being exposed to conflicting forces while being kept aware of the 
positive values of religion and after being able to compare the values 
of faith and goodness against the disillusionment of modern life, these 
children, God willing, should grow up with deep faith and with the 
desire to carry on a campaign for true Jihad (struggle in the path of 
Allah the Almighty). Religious Education will then be not just the 
acquisition of intellectual information about Islam, but an education 
conducive to the growth of a strongly religious personality. 
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Teacher Education 


Professor Nabi Ahmed Baloch 
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Introduction 


1. The ‘education and preparation of teachers’ is the central, most 
crucial and most challenging problem involved in the reconstruction 
of any educational system. The main objective of the First World 
Conference on Muslim Education held in Mecca in 1977 was to 
identify and formulate such principles and policies as would be 
instrumental in changing the present individual educational systems 
into systems which were truly ‘Islamic’ in character. Secondly, it was 
also recognized that, among other steps, teachers should spearhead 
this change and, therefore, all teachers trained and untrained, should 
be specially made aware of the ‘concepts and methods’ whereby 
Islamic beliefs and ideas can be instilled ‘into the minds’ of the pupils 
Thus, while more detailed guidelines regarding the nature and the 
objectives of an ‘Islamic System of Education’ were expected to emerge 
from the deliberations of the different committees and of the conference 
as a whole, these two basic view-points had already been underlined 
in the preparatory material for the Conference. 

2. Defining the objectives of teacher education or the role of the 
teacher in Muslim society, is not a question of evolving a separate 
theoretical formula. There can be no ‘theory of teacher education’ 
apart from the ‘educational system’ itself. So far as the Islamic 
Educational System is concerned, teacher education is the very heart 
and soul of it, and the role of the teacher is that of an active and 
committed member of Muslim society. In ‘modern’ educational 
systems, education represents the principles and policies formulated 
mainly by administrators, which are to be implemented by teachers 
and other educational workers. Thus the preparation of teachers and 
their work is considered within the framework of implementation 
Such a notion does not wholly conform to the spirit of Islami 
Education wherein the teacher becomes the leader and the guide in 
developing educational ideas and institutions, plans and procedures. 
‘Educational Effort’ in Islam is in itself an ‘Implementation Effort’ fo: 
the establishment and development of a model Muslim Society. The 


preparation and the work of teachers are an integral part of the whole 
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6. Since the Foundational Sources for deriving the Guiding Princi- 
ples are the same and also the basic needs of each Unit of the Islami 
Community (the Ummah) are similar in nature, this will provide a 
common denominator of unity for each System. However, there will 
be variations in the way the Guiding Principles are formulated and 
applied in each ‘country model’ of Islamic Education. ‘Models’ 
developed in different Muslim countries can be studied from time to 
time at international Islamic Community forums, such as the First 
World Conference, and the better and the more effective policies and 
procedures can be identified to enable each country to improve its 
own model. This in turn will lead to a further unity arising from a 
continuous search for ‘the ideal model’. 

7. All Muslim countries belong to developing areas of the world, 
and Muslim societies in most of those areas have been serious!) 
affected, some even to the point of disintegration, mainly by the 
impact of foreign domination and modern developments. The need {or 
survival, identity, independence and progress is now keenly felt in all 
these societies and although education can be a most effective 
instrument in solving their problems, Muslim countries are compar- 
atively backward and have a low literacy rate. Education itself 
therefore, becomes the most urgent problem to be solved. Experience 
has shown that any type of education, indigenous or alien, will not 
help to solve the problem. It needs the right type of education, which is 
designated as Islamic Education and the reconstruction of which was 
the subject of the First World Conference on Muslim Education. This 
viewpoint was underlined in all the Papers read on Teacher Education 
Other pressing problems are: promoting economic development, 
improving community health and sanitation, and developing com 
petence in co-operation i.e. taking agreed and intelligent decisions on 
the management of the affairs of community and country. Therefore 
each ‘country model’ of Islamic Education should be geared to the 
solution of such pressing problems. 

8. A dynamic strategy of application is required in view of the 
changing needs, problems and conditions in each Muslim country. In 
general, a strategy for action involves planning and execution so that 
under given conditions specific objectives are successfully achiev: d 
This comes within the domain of al-hikmat which guarantees excellenc’ 
in achievement. 

Specific achievement goals guide the actual education process 11 
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As a general guideline, the preparation of teachers should be 
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Islamic Curriculum and the Teacher 


M. Al-Aroosi 


Muhammad Al-Aroosi was born in Mecca, Saudi, in 1940. He is Assistant Professor 
King Abdulaziz University, the Sharia Faculty. He received his Ph.D from th 
University of Edinburgh, and his U.K. publications include researches on Matnmon- 
ial Relations, Islamic Sharia and Jurisprudence. 


Introductory 


Praise is due unto Allah alone. We ask for His succour and guidance 
We also ask of His infinite bounty that He might make Islam wax 
mighty and prevail—its banners flying; and that Muslims should 
follow the path of righteousness and earn His pleasure. 

Blessings and peace from Allah be upon His final messenger and 
seal of prophethood, Muhammad, the son of Abdullah, his kindred 
and his companions and disciples. Blessings and peace be equally 
upon all Allah’s Messengers and Prophets. 

Ours is a time when humanity, the world over, is passing through 
a period of anxiety and bewilderment. Humanity has quite manilest!) 
suffered a loss of purpose and seems everywhere to be groping {01 
some sense of direction. This is because it has lost real contact with 
the Divine and the guidance of its Creator. It has in fact gone quite a 
distance away from His chosen path of righteousness for its ultimate 
deliverance. 

Humanity became unhappy and bewildered when mankind resorted 
to the worship of its own reason, then sought to worship the human 
body, and then the abstract matter out of which things palpable were 


assumed to have been made. Then came the worship of things 


imaginary, with fanciful names. This was indeed to go very far astray 
Of these chimerical objects of worship one was historical inevitability 


(a philosophical muddle). Social and economic inevitabilities were 
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and bequeathed to us as equally meretricious goddesses of 
g these fanciful will-of-the-wisps has made most men lose 
and power of discernment. Human behaviour became like 
omnambulist, and these deceptions bred the fond hope that 
d be salvation and even happiness. But the garden path led 
n amidst flames and smoke. Humanity is now almost on 
of self-destruction. Only some timely mercy from Allah can 
s of man by calling on their hearts once moré to rediscover 
the right guidance of divine wisdom which leads no one 


y of Allah is clear and open. Truth is calling at daybreak and 
‘Come hither, this is the right road; there is no other’. 
not be found and followed except by fully understanding 
the precepts of Islam. Islamic Education should link 
and thought with Islam. This should in turn inspire heart 
‘0 find their true direction upon the straight road which is 
‘ for humanity’s march to its real destination. 
and the teacher are the cornerstones of Islamic educa- 
are other contributory factors but these are its 
It is the primary duty of Muslims to be on the 
teachers who corrupt those whom they teach. I only 
tion to what Gibb, the orientalist, has said in the 
book called Whither Islam: tn 
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responsibilities with which we are charged. For these we are all 
accountable before God and history. 

It is for the sake of all this and because of our awareness of the 
paramount importance of the curriculum and the teacher in shaping 
the destinies of nations and peoples in moral performance and in 
knowledge, that we are broaching this subject. But it is a subject which 
cannot be adequately covered by a mere paper read out ina conference. 
It requires collective study undertaken in a spirit which is commen- 
surate with the seriousness of the subject and its consequences. I have, 
however, presented in this paper those matters which, in my view are 
pointers for future research. The argument of this paper is under the 
following headings: 


I. The Essentials of Islamic Education. 
Il. A Brief Historical Background of Islamic Education. 
III. The Curriculum and the Teacher in the Present System. 
IV. Some suggestions for the Achievement of the Aims of Islamic 
education. 


I. The Essentials of Islamic Education 


Islamic education aims at creating a type of thinking and a pattern of 
study which should be the basis of human behaviour and its peculiar 
relation to all activities undertaken as prescribed by Islamic Juris- 
prudence. The whole purpose of the Islamic Sharia, the Way or 
Philosophy of Life, is to effect the greatest possible co-ordination 
between man and his God-given and native potentialities. 

Islamic education is different from specialization in Islamic disci- 
plines of the mind. The difference resides in the fact that Islamic 
education seeks to inculcate an honest motivation for human conduct 
In other words, it seeks to shape motives according to the moral 
patterns laid down by Islamic philosophy and the ethical governance 
of life in its diverse manifestations and dimensions. This of course 
assumes the teaching of Islamic disciplines which define Islam as « 
belief and a way of life. Thus, the Muslim individual is given sufficient 
cultural nourishment for him to be able to call on Islam and defend 1! 
when necessary. 

Specialization in the disciplines of Islam depends upon the eflor! 
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mendation of Caliph Umar Ibn al-Khattab, too, is that Muslims 
should teach their sons to swim and to handle bows and arrows 
effectively. 


The Importance and Essentials of Religious Education 


Religious education is of the utmost importance in bringing up the 
young and endowing them with the capacity for happiness in the 
future. It purifies souls and hearts, stimulates the conscience and 
encourages its recipients in virtuous habits and noble deportment. It 
is the sort of education which safeguards young hearts against the 
violent whims of desire and protects the young soul from the tyrannical 
sway of those passions and desires which can often lead to perdition. 
It lights the way for virtuous demeanour. Those who are blessed with 
this type of education become anxious to obey their Eternal Sovereign 
and Sustainer and to establish relations with their fellow men which 
are based on love, co-operation and sincere counsel. Moreover, it 
creates a strong sense of esprit de corps between fellow citizens which 
can stand the test of adversity, because its warp is the fraternity of 
kindred spirits and its weft is the covenant of hearts. It generated the 
basic culture which once made of the Arabs a daring and progressive 
nation; it became the torch of Islam to light the whole earth. It has its 
own methodology and procedure which provide opportunities for sel! 
renewal. In spite of its diversity, the methodology of religious education 
in Islam can be outlined as below: 


(1) Itisa planned system wherein subjects are defined and curricula 
specified. 

(2) A good example is set by parents and the immediate environ- 
ment of brothers, and sisters, relatives and teachers. 

(3) A healthy religious atmosphere is ensured in the home, the 
school, the factory or the workshop. 

(4) A charismatic society exists which is committed to religion as 
belief and as behaviour; and which naturally encourages 
virtuous behaviour but condemns vile and vicious ways. 
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ic education. 

s from Islamic history can be aptly presented and 
the right feelings by bringing out the significance 
. This way of presenting history forges a constant 
the past and the present. Possible solutions to 
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conduct and piace religious instruction ma 
pitefine his pupils’ conduct. It does not follow 


Thus, if the school can become a place where pupils endeavour 
earnestly to live by the ideals of justice, honesty and truth, it can 
go a long way to becoming a model whereby pupils can live a 
good and happy life. 

4. A teacher should not hesitate to call on all his knowledge and 
experience to elucidate a point in the lesson at hand. The 
particular lesson should be the pivotal point of interest, but not 
the only one. The importance of the teacher lies in awakening 
the pupil’s whole personality to receive the precepts of Islam not 
as mere words to memorize but as a whole world of inspiring 
experience and exalted example. The teachers of Islamic know- 
ledge should be equipped with a rich cultural background and 
also be blessed with a high, and inspiring moral character; for no 
one can really preach what his practice does not corroborate. 

5. Every pupil, whatever his age, has religious feelings which are 
part of his make-up. The child is likely to be hurt, and even 
roused to anger, if someone questions his religious feelings. This 
should be a useful pedagogical deterrent to the use of brow- 
beating and physical force with the child. 

6. Some pupils, both boys and girls, are often subjected to certain 
psychological stresses, crises and personal problems in life. They 
are prone to all sorts of mental and emotional imbalance, if they 
are not taken care of in the right manner and at the right time. 
A teacher in an Islamic system of education can do a great deal 
in this respect by encouraging his pupils to confide in him. A 
teacher can act like a wise and compassionate father who 
ministers to the psychic ailments of his young and perplexed 
children. 

7. Due attention must be given to Islamic worship so that the young 
grow up in an atmosphere of judicious reverence and considerate 
behaviour towards their fellows. 


II. A Brief Historical Background of Islamic 
Education 


The beginning is traceable to the lifetime of the last Messenger (Ma) 
Allah’s blessings and peace be upon him). He was the first educator 
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enter it whenever they were fit and sufficiently clean for entry. In 
actual practice, teachers holding their classes in mosques allowed into 
their circles of lessons children who were old enough to be trusted 
with keeping themselves clean and free from filth. 

Besides the Kuttabs which were adjacent to mosques, there were 
others which were situated in independent localities. Imam Shafi’, 
referred to such a school when he wrote that he grew up as a little 
orphan under his mother’s care, and that she sent him first to the 
Kuttab and then to the Mosque school. ‘When I completed the Quran 
to its last chapter, I was taken to the Mosque.’ 

Abul Qassim Al-Bulkhi had a Kuttab of 3000 pupils. In his reference 
to this school, Yaqut not only mentions its independent status apart 
from the mosque, but also speaks of its capacity to hold all that 
number in its spacious courtyard and rooms. For this reason, Bulkhi 
had to ride a donkey to be able to look after all this multitude of 
learners and supervise their progress. There was also another Bulkhi, 
Ah’mad Ibn Sahl (g11 A.H.), a man of great learning, whose works 
exemplified the methodology of philosophers but whose style was 
more that of a literary man. He was a teacher of boys, but his learning 
led to further success. 

The number of elementary schools (Kuttabs) and teachers increased 
considerably from the second century of the Hijra onwards. This rapid 
growth was a response to the great expansion of Islamic civilization, 
the main strength of which was education. The growth in the number 
of schools was so large that every village had its own school, and some 
had even more than one. Ibn Hayqal counted as many as 300 
elementary school instructors (Mu/allim’ al-Sibyan) in one locality. 


Development of Primary Curriculum and Methodology 


The principle of having a broad-based curriculum for an all-round 
growth of the learner was recognized in the educational policy laid 
down by Caliph Umar. In a circular which he sent to the urban 
communities in the Muslim dominions, he gave them the following 
directive: “You are required to instruct your young in swimming and 
the equestrian art. You should also make them learn well-known 
proverbs, wise sayings and good poetry.’ Ibn al-Kiram used to say: 
‘The best education that fathers can give their sons for their security 
is that they should teach them the Book, arithmetic and swimming. 
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of teaching the Quran and writing. They did not limit themselves to 
the Holy Quran alone, but used to teach elements of poetry and prose 
as well. They paid special attention to the laws of Arabic syntax and 
grammar, and to the improvement of calligraphy. This latter practice 
was their greatest concern. 

The people of ‘Ifrigia’ (‘Tunisians’) taught the Quran with an 
admixture of the Hadith in most cases. They also busied themselves 
with the discussion of the principles (Qawanin) of the ‘Sciences’. This 
meant the study of religious disciplines, and knowing by heart some 
questions concerning them. But their greatest concentration was on 
learning the Quran and the science of Qira’t which studies how the 
different authorities on the Quran understood its words considering 
the range of differences between the diverse Arab dialects, differing 
grammatical predilections and the basic interpretations of the text. 
Their attention to handwriting derives from this particular disposition. 
The people of the Eastern Muslim world, ‘the Mashriq’, were also 
disposed towards mixed study. Instructors took special care to have 
girls know by heart ‘Surat al-Nur’ (The Sura of Light). 

The curricula followed by private tutors within the palaces of 
Caliphs for the princes, or for the sons of the Ministers, chiefs and 
other well to do families varied considerably in accordance with the 
specific assignments of the privileged scholars. In the final analysis, 
these curricula sprang from the same fount from which public schools 
benefited. The purpose throughout was to provide the learner with a 
general culture according to a general pattern of understanding and 
knowledge, the basis of which was to keep close to, and be informed 
by, the precepts of Islam, and develop in the young minds the Islamic 
ethos. But education in palace establishments had some special 
features. The curriculum was chosen in consultation with the father o! 
the child, who normally selected the subjects for the enlightenment of 
his heirs. Teachers within this realm were called Mu’addibs and no! 
*Muallim al-Sybian. They were tutors of a special calibre and their 
charges continued to study even beyond the age of adolescence. The 
students moved within their sequestered world from the level 0! 

Maktabs to the higher level of mosque schools (Al-Madaris). 

The following extracts represent some examples of the types of 
curricula which had been worked out by some fathers for the guidance 
of their sons and tutors. 


a. ‘Umar Ibn’Utba said to his children’s tutor: ‘Let the improvement that you are (0 
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food. Busti had collected all his works in that school for the use of his 
students, and most of these were read under his guidance. 

(2) Shafii’s built a private school at Nishapur. They were admirers 
of Imam Nishapuri, the great Hafiz (349 A.H.). 

(3) To honour Imam al-Hatimi (362 A.H.), the dignitaries of 
Tehran built a school for teaching the Fiqh of Imam Shafi. 

(4) The traditionalist, Imam Sheikh Abu Ali al-Huseini (393 A.H.), 
built a school for Hadith. This had as many as one thousand students 
from different parts of the world. 

(5) Imam Ismail (396 A.H.) established two schools for teaching 
the madhab of Imam Shafi’i. He appointed Imam al-Isfraini to head 
the one and Imam al-Bagi to head the other.* 


III. The Curriculum and the Teacher in the Present 
System 


The above references show that different types of schools and 
educational institutions flourished in the third and fourth centuries of 
the Hijra. Such institutions developed in all parts of the Muslim 
world, and offered educational programmes to suit the environment o! 
diverse regions. This was so until the time when schools were or- 
ganized at different levels— primary, secondary and the higher leve! 
In some parts of the Muslim world some Kuttabs continued as belore, 
though they remained neglected. Colonialism had wrought havoc in 
the Muslim world by the introduction of missionary schools. This new 
factor was mainly responsible for the withering away of the Kutlab as 
an educational institution. 

When education was divided during colonial domination, authentic 
Islamic education began to disappear from the Muslim world. The 
change to secular and scientific schools had been abrupt, without an) 
attempt to ascertain the effectiveness of the indigenous scholols 
Military and political invasion paved the way for the far more lethal 
invasion of minds, which had alarming effects on a number of Muslim 
countries. 

It was then that Allah in His boundless mercy inspired some 
Muslim educationists to reintroduce Islamic education, but as yet \! 
has not reached the desired standard. Only Saudi Arabia which 
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are soap, plastic, cement and shoe factories. There are others for 
building projects, for development, and for making roads. Others are 
for lighting and agriculture. All are based on the patterns established 
by Fiqh. But insurance companies are vain enterprises based on a 
fallacy. They involve risk and the appropriation of other people’s 
money. This naturally leads to untoward and unwholesome results. 
The company operates as follows. A person makes contact with an 
insurance agent, and undertakes to pay the company by specified 
instalments. If he should pay all instalments and remain alive, he is 
entitled to all the sums he paid plus the profit specified by premiums. 
In case of death, the heirs are entitled to the same. This is what the 
text-book says. But there is no attempt to trace this kind of transaction 
to the principles of Fiqh, or to any one of the four acknowledged types 
of partnership. This makes the student learn merely by rote, thus 
widening the distance between his/her understanding and the realities 
of life. With all due respect to the teachers concerned, we think that 
many of these worthies do not know at all the basis on which modern 
companies are formed. Moreover, insurance companies are companies 
only in name; and they are of different kinds and their objectives and 
operations cannot really be understood except by the experts who 
have gone deep into the technicalities of their economic organization. 

We do not mean to say that we approve of insurance companies. 
We propose to emphasize that the student should study things in the 
light of facts. He/she has a right to know why insurance companies 
are based on false principles. It does not suffice to say that insurance 
companies involve some kinds of risk and are therefore wrong. One 
must show how this risk is involved and in what way it is related to 
games of chance. The student should not be fed on scanty information 
or even less reasoning. His mind and heart must be persuaded that 
what is presented to him is true and reliable knowledge. It would have 
been far better if one of the four legitimate types of partnership o1 
business association were fully explained in relation to a properly 
investigated contemporary form of it. In that case, the student would 
be satisfied with what he or she is taught, and would not tend to 
consider it jejune or immature. 

In the syllabus of Tawhid for the same class, the prescribed text- 
book tries to focus attention on a subject under the heading, ‘Discussion 
of what comes under the rubric of the elucidation of the meaning o! 
the Quranic verse, which says: ‘And they esteemed not Allah at His 
true worth. The whole earth and the heavens are but a handful to 
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enables the student to understand, to a reasonable degree, the 
essentials of Islam. The second aspect consists in training the student’s 
mind in a scientific and rational manner so that he should be able to 
harmonize his behaviour with the morals, law and faith of Islam. 

In view of this, it is obviously necessary to consider the role of the 
teacher for this essential discipline of Islamic education. It is not 
enough that such a teacher should be well-read in Islamic material, or 
that he should possess an insight into Islamic beliefs and fundamental 
judgements. In addition, he must be endowed with two essential 
qualities. Firstly, he should have true academic and intellectual 
capacity; that is, he should have a good grounding in the sciences ot 
Islam and should be well read in the general culture of Islam. 
Secondly, he should have the moral ability to be able to educate his 
pupils in such a way that they will become fully aware of the perfect 
accord between their teacher’s words and his actual behaviour. 
Teachers of other subjects, too, must be men and women with moral 
beliefs; for their function is to impart what they teach in a religiously 
healthy way which promotes growth of knowledge and development 
of the mind. The teacher’s moral attitude has undoubtedly a far- 
reaching effect upon the minds of his young pupils. The relationship 
which is established between teacher and pupil throughout the year, 
and thereafter, must have a lasting impression. 

Every member of the teaching staff of an Islamic educational 
institution has a great responsibility to his students, and this respon- 
sibility must be considered at the initial stage of teacher selection 
This selection must be infallible so that anyone who is not committed 
to Islamic values and attitudes is not selected for the teaching 
profession, for the same reason that the employment of such teachers 
would run counter to the aims of Islamic education. Moreover, at the 
level of scientific instruction, such teachers could contribute enor- 
mously towards the creation of negative attitudes which would make 
nonsense of all our educational endeavour. It would be as if we were 
building paper palaces on sand or marking lines upon the surface o! 
the sea. Destroying with one hand what the other hand is building can 
have nothing but dire consequences. 
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teach. The media should be fully informed about this educational 
policy and these must endeavour to corroborate it in ev ery way, 
Television, radio and the cinema have a more attentive and i impres- 
sionable audience amongst young men and women than they have 
among adults or older people, and directors should be the first to 
think seriously about any matter they present. What they transmit 
must be completely in agreement with the basis of Islamic education 
and the true foundations of the ethos of Islam. For, only thus can we 
hope for an educational policy based on and intelligent and progressive 
idea of adherence to Islam. It has to be realized that the media can be 
agents of moral degradation, or can provide strong moral support for 
Islam against evil. 

May Allah be our Protector, our guide to success and our support. 
We pray to Him to bestow upon the workers for Islam the best reward 
within the infinite realm of His bounty. 


All Glory be to Him, the Giver of felicity in endeavour and the 


Guide unto the straight Path. 


NOTES 


1. For reference, see (i) al-Baihaqi: al-Mahasin wa al-Masawi, and (ii) Asad Tals 
Educational Pedagogy in Islam. 
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them to disseminate the message of Islam. Therefore, it 

develops in the Muslim a sense of responsibility to himself, to 

his community, and to his God. This responsibility can grow 
only on a basis of freedom and dignity. 

(iii) Islamic education is thorough and comprehensive; it is 
planned to bring about harmony, balance and integrity in a 
man’s life as an individual in the Islamic community (Ummah). 

(iv) It is meant to bring about harmony and solidarity: 

(a) in man’s ‘whole’ being, by co-ordinating the needs of the 
body (its bursting vitality and violent instincts), the self 
(its conflicting aspects, its aspiration for perfection and 
righteousness, and its proneness to evil), the mind (its 
need for comprehension, thought and logic), and the will 
(which helps man to ensure his self-realization to carry 
out decisions, unless it falls victim to weakness and 
hesitation). 

(b) in his social environment, by co-ordinating his own 
interests and the interests of his community so that he 
will be able to serve his society and the Ummah faithfully 
and efficiently. It secures for the Muslim harmony and 
consistency between his spiritual life and the modern 
urban, material, technological life which he is obliged to 
live, so that he is able to contribute to society’s develop- 
ment in the direction of the supreme ends defined by 
Islam. 

(c) in his relationship with life, nature, and the universe; on 
the one hand he is influenced by their laws, and on the 
other he can influence them if he knows how to gain 
control over them with the help and favour of God. 

(v) Islamic education is an education for society and civilization. 
Undoubtedly, a Muslim may live the life of a recluse if he so 
chooses; but Islamic education needs a human community to 
crystalize its system and show how this is organized. To 
flourish, its needs the Muslim Community (Ummah). Besides 
being in favour of peace, tolerance, forgiveness and kindness, 
Islam emphasizes the need for a Muslim society to be strong 
and free, to have power and authority so that it governs 
people according to Islamic law. 


In spite of all its merits, achievements, and fitness for our age, Islamic 
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that the Muslim became aware that his heart was open to God. He 
called upon him to carry a noble and blissful message to mankind. He 
became anxious to prove himself worthy of that noble and beneficent 
mission and to spread it everywhere during his whole life time. He 
spent all his energies in giving guidance, faith and usefulness by 
making sacrifices to fulfil God’s purpose. Teachers during that early 
period were none other than the brave soldiers who promulgated the 
message of Islam under very unfavourable conditions, and in an 
amazingly short time, without having undergone any previous training 
courses in teachers’ colleges, or having studied the technical methods 
for teaching and stimulation. They learnt neither in military colleges 
nor in educational institutions. They came from the common people: 
merchants, craftsmen, and bedouin. They were able to spread Islam 
rapidly and effectively because of their firm faith and the force of 
Islam itself. They were the first generation of teachers in Islamic 
history. 

Their first teacher was the Prophet (peace be upon him). Thereafter, 
they were taught by the Prophet’s companions, then their successors 
and the Muslim Ulama how to seek guidance in the Quran, the sayings 
of the Prophet, al-Qiyas (judging matters in the light of Quran and 
the Prophet’s sayings), and Muslims’ consensus. They learnt how to 
utilize potential energies within themselves and in the Muslim Ummah 
for the benefit of the whole of mankind, and to kindle the sacred fire 
of faith in the hearts of all those with whom they came into contact in 
peace or in war. 

Some individuals were undoubtedly devoted to teaching, especially 
to instructing children. Their number multiplied rapidly in the first 
few centuries of Islam, for several reasons: 

(a) The Religion of Islam is optimistic as regards human destiny, and 
exhorts its followers to work for the future. So special care is taken 
to instruct children and young people, who represent the future. 

(b) Islam makes it obligatory for every Muslim, male and female 
alike, to acquire education and to learn. 

(c) Acceptance of Islam by great numbers of people made it necessar} 
to give guidance to adults and to instruct the children, thereby 

inculcating the principles of Islam in their minds, and making 1 
govern their thought and behaviour. 


The high respect Islam accords to teachers shows clearly its recognition 
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teachers in mosques, madrassas, libraries, and ’ulama’s houses, and 
read from a text book. A monitor would first read a passage aloud, 
and then the teacher would comment on it, explaining grammatical 
points, and describing places, names of tribes, their genealogy, deeds, 
and achievements in Islamic conquests. Then, he would proceed to 
expound the purpose of the passage, the religious teaching, the 
admonition etc. contained in it. This method of handling one book or 
one chapter at a time, and focussing attention on it and studying it 
from all aspects —linguistic, literary, historical, religious, and moral — 
and deducing every practical advantage from it, is valid and effective 
for the purpose of modern education. 

The content of the subject-matter offered to students was taken 
mostly from the Quran, al-Hadith, religions, sciences, language, 
literature, history, genealogy, geography, and arithmetic. 

The other branches of knowledge such as medicine, mathematics, 
astronomy, pharmacology and other sciences became a regular part of 
higher education during the Abbasid period at the turn of the gth 
Century. The study of chemistry commenced earlier during the 
Omayyad period. 

Qualified learners from different circles and centres of education 
were authorized to teach. The teachers, however, continued their 
training —especially because Islam had exhorted Muslims to pursue 
knowledge ‘from cradle to grave’ —by joining the teaching circles of 
renowned ‘ulama, listening to speeches and poetry, and participating 
in the meetings of writers and contests of poets in seasonal fairs, and 
reading books. The number of books continued to increase and thei! 
prices became steadily lower because the number of copyists grew 
larger (al-Jahiz, the well-known writer was a copyist himself) and also 
because the Muslims produced cheap paper beginning from the third 
century A.H. (1). The system of Islamic education helped the teacher 
to make the best of his abilities and to educate his students in a 
balanced and successful way. It also helped him to adapt himself to 
his society and be an organic part of the Muslim Ummah in its march 
towards greater glory, deriving its power from faith and being guided 
by the light of Islam. 
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tinued progress. 


i f6 was the failure to promote technical and scientific 
tho h it flourished at one time in the Muslim world, 
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backwardness originated in the Islamic faith because it was rigid, 
uncompromising, and incompatible with modern civilization; that 
their salvation lay in adopting other religions, or in organizing their 
society on a rational and secular basis. This argument, supported by 
subtle psychological pressures and strengthened by the colonial system 
of education, had devastating effects on the Muslim community in 
Asia and Africa. Many among the rising generations of Muslims fell 
victim to alien ideologies, and several Muslim countries adopted a 
secular form of government and separated religion from politics. Some 
also secularized their educational systems, confining religious and 
spiritual education to the home and the mosque while public schools 
pursued physical and mental education, general culture and the 
teaching of professional skills. Islam, being a comprehensive religion, 
takes care of man as a whole —his spirit, mind, and body —at the same 
time. Education is deemed complete only when it takes into consider- 
ation the body, spirit, belief, worship, morals, knowledge, manual 
skills, and good manners as defined by Islam. The imposition of 
secularism on Islamic society is one of the worst afflictions that the 
colonizer brought about. It is a wound that is still hard to heal, 
because even now secularism finds some supporters among Muslims. 


Despite all this, cultural colonization succeeded only partially 
because of the inherent strength of Islam and the steadfastness of the 
‘ulama and the Muslim teachers. But the enemy’s failure to extinguish 
the light of Islam, and the ‘ulama’s and teachers’ success in protecting 
it, could be only temporary. To make the success permanent, Muslims 
as a whole needed to know how to stick to their religion proudly and 
firmly, to defend it steadfastly and intelligently, and to adapt it to the 
current needs of the Islamic community. This task is long and 
formidable, and could be accomplished through the process of 
education. Muslim teachers need special qualifications and special 
training to enable them to meet the challenge. 

At present, teachers come from among the poor classes because ol 
the low salaries they receive, and most of them are employed by the 
government which supervises their selection, education, training and 
appointment to schools. Naturally, governments imposing secula! 
education do not encourage teachers who advocate religious teaching 
in schools. It is necessary to bring about a change in national outlook 
if there is to be a change in the educational policy. 

Today, in colleges of education or teachers’ colleges, Muslim 
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schools but hardly fit to guide the community outside or to do anything 
substantial to improve society. 

One of the main objectives of most teachers’ colleges is to produce 
teachers for secular schools where religion is taught like an historical 
subject, or just as one subject among many others, and not as a subject 
superior to all others. The contemporary teacher of religion does not 
possess the status and influence which his predecessors used to possess. 
There are many other teachers alongside him who claim to be 
specialists. He is a civil servant. His freedom is limited, his salary is 
low, his income is small and his social contacts few because he is 
imprisoned in his school. 

Today, those who discuss innovation in pedagogy and development 
of teachers’ colleges, can be divided into three groups. One group is 
satisfied with imitating the old, another group, a comparatively small 
one, regards with admiration the gigantic rise of the West, its wealth 
and power, so it prefers to adopt the West’s educational principles, 
ideas and methods as the model. The third group, which is the largest, 
is waiting to see educationists bring about reform, by co-ordinating 
Islamic education and Western education, by training teachers in such 
a way that they, together with their students, benefit from the 
inspiration of religion as well as the guidance of science; from the rules 
of moral conduct as well as the power of technology; and from the 
specialization of the scientist, and the comprehensive and broad 
outlook of the religious. 

The First World Conference on Muslim Education was held to 
bring together eminent Muslim educationists, who looked deeply into 
the conflict between Islamic education and Western education and 
urged scholars to achieve a satisfactory solution for the future. 


D. Developing Islamic Education for the Future 


In my opinion such development should be on the following lines: 


(a) Winning the support of the Government. The isolated individual or the 
devout hermit can live an Islamic life in isolation, but an Islamic 
society cannot be organized and Islamic education cannot be enforced 
without the approval and support of the Government. It is, therefore, 
necessary to convince the Government and eliminate all vestiges of 
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Likewise it refuses to extend its gaze to the final outcome, the hereafter 
and the resurrection, because it cares only for the tangible and what 
can be measured or weighed. Everything which is beyond these limits 
is left to metaphysical studies. 

Islamic education need not disapprove of everything in Western 
civilization but must continue to take cognizance of its shortcomings 
and failures, until it is fully established that the basic truths are no less 
important than other sciences in comprehending the secrets of the 
universe, human destiny, the relations between man and man, man 
and society, and man and his Creator. These truths are even richer 
food for thought, than other branches of knowledge. Islamic education 
must give them a degree of attention commensurate with their 
importance. The Muslim educationist will be able to elevate Islamic 
education to the level required in this age, if he takes part in the 
procedures of studying Western civilization, but recognizes its draw- 
backs in relation to Islamic thought.* 

(c) Safeguarding Man’s Identity and Dignity. Modern civilization, based 
as it is On enormous institutions and organizations, and industrial and 
technological establishments, has reduced ‘Man’ to an insignificant 
entity. It has dwarfed his personality out of all proportion and has 
impaired his dignity beyond recovery. He is enslaved to the enormous 
systems of modern civilization which continue to circumscribe his very 
existence and identity. Among the consequences of this loss of identity 
is that society has stripped the individual of most responsibilities. I! 
he commits a crime his conduct is frequently attributed to heredity, 
temporary insanity, careless education on the part of parents, school 
or society, or to any other causes that relieve him of his responsibility 
and make him a dangerous and thoughtless machine. Conversely, in 
Islam man is put face to face with his responsibility, which is waived 
only in exceptional cases. According to the Quran: ‘No bearer ol 
burdens can bear the burden of another’. and ‘Each individual is in 
pledge for his deeds’. “He will have to give account of his deeds belore 
the Lord, Islam establishes a strong link between freedom, dignit 

and responsibility’. ‘Consequently, one of the most important points 
to attract the Muslim educator’s attention is the development o! 

human identity, individuality and responsibility. 

(d) Preparedness to face Future Challenges. The anticipation of expected 
developments in human civilization is no less fruitful than studying its 
past stages and drawing lessons from its history. Futurology is th 

dominant theme of the present epoch calling for careful planning and 
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Muslim countries. Among the more well-known methods of Islamic 
education are: (i) the organization of students into groups with 
monitors from amongst them to lead discussions; (ii) the presentation 
of the opponent’s argument (truthful and complete) so that it can be 
clearly understood, followed by its refutation. (iii) The commitment 
of the student to self-education and life-long learning, which enables 
the teacher to guide his learning in accordance with his interest and 
ability, rather than to exercise compulsion and impose subjects on 
him. ‘Self direction’ becomes the mainstay of this method. (iv) the 
concentration of study on one single book which is made the starting 
point and centre of interest for further studies. This builds up 4 


definite and firm basis for future development. 

These methods, which originated in the theory and practice of 
Islamic education, have found acceptance even in some modern 
systems. However, modern psychology has lately been pressed into 
service for the development of such methods as indoctrination, 
sublimal perception, brain-washing, and the obliteration of some 
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NOTES 


1. Production of cheap paper was as important a factor in the diffusion of knowledge 


and education as the discovery of printing. In his book “The Keys to Arabic Thought’, 
Prof. V. Montei wrote: ‘The battle of Talas was an era-making battle (751 A.D.). It 
took place on the borders of China, and Arabs learnt from Chinese prisoners-of-war 
the secret of paper manufacturing from hemp and flax. The first factory for making 
paper was established in Baghdad in the year 800 A.D. in the reign of Haroon er- 
Rashid and Charlemagne. Later, paper was carried to Europe by way of Muslim 
Spain in the twelfth century. The first paper factories were established in Italy and 
Germany in the fourteenth century of the Christian Era.’ 

2. In 1968 Western students revolted against their society and educational system 
Their grievance against their ancestors was that the latter left them a society with 
endless wars, burdened with problems, and religious, national and racial strife; a 
society which suffered from an imbalance of wealth, prosperity and progress among 
nations and whose future seemed to be dark because nations continued to compete in 
the armaments race to increase their power of destruction instead of focussing their 
efforts on growth, peace, brotherhood, and human welfare. Their grievance against 
the educational system was that this did not prepare them for life in the right way but 
took care only of national thought and organization, and showed interest only in 
matters relating to science and technology. It failed to bring up individuals to love 
each other, to cooperate, to appreciate beauty, to give free play to imagination to 
observe the universe, to lift up their hearts to spiritual values, to develop the different 
aspects of man’s personality and talents, respecting his humanity, dignity and 
freedom, and making him aware of his responsibilities before himself, his society, and 
mankind as a whole. 

3. A French orientalist who studied very deeply the books of Ibn Taimiya declared 
‘Islam has anticipated all modern systems in its labour laws.’ 

4. ‘Islam is in its very nature a religion of struggle. From the day it first emerged 
it had to enter into ideological struggles in which it came out victorious. The 
ideological dangers surrounded it in the Abbasid Age, but it defeated them and left 
them behind. It was similarly triumphant in later conflicts. The present age is the age 
of the most violent ideological struggle throughout history. What Islam needs to come 
out victorious is not to introduce a new form of relationship between religion and life, 
but to be able to contain the ideologies of this age which form a challenge to it.’ (Dr 
Abul-Wafa et-Taftazani, Alam al-Fikr, “The World of Thought’, Vol. I, No. 1, Kuwait 
1970). 
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1. Admission Criteria 


At present criteria for admission to an educational programme a: 


are 


related primarily to intellectual and physical abilities. In the case of 


Prospective Muslim teachers, who will be responsible for developing 
something for which Almighty Allah sent his messengers, the rik ria 
for admission to teacher-education programmes must, in addition 
provide for moral and spiritual qualities —devotion to Islam. firm faith 
(tman), human sympathy, sense of equality and Justice and moral 
integrity. These traits should be discerned in an individual wh. 
chooses to be a teacher. 


2. Course Work 


The programme of course work for the preparation of teachers can bx 
formulated by a harmonious blend of courses rooted in the Islam: 
tradition and courses followed in some modern systems of education 

While courses in history and philosophy of education or in meth- 
odology for student teachers can be developed on the basis of the 
Islamic tradition, further research will be necessary for the preparatior 
of a Musizm teacher. Answers will have to be found to such questions 
as what are the characteristics of a Muslim teacher? How can these 
characteristics be developed? What special methodologies are needed 
to develop the student spiritually? If we are to arrive at suitab! 
courses, we need to identify more issues of this kind and seek guidance: 
from the Holy Quran; Life of the Holy Prophet (peace be upon hin 
and his traditions, lives of the Companions of the Prophet, lives 
great Muslims and our own experience. 

The selection of courses from modern educational systems will | 


psychology, methods of teaching, and measurement. But the contents 
of each course will have to be selected with reference to t! 

established value and utility. Also, we shall need an ingenuity and 
competence if we are to blend these contents successfully with thos: 

the Islamic tradition and relate them to our own community needs 
and environment. Depending upon the topic which is being introduced 
a teacher could relate its content to Islam in many ways. The onl) 
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is what people become that is important, | 
imate has a direct bearing on this, The 
mate for preparing Muslim teachers r 
ter. In this climate, people help one an 
tion and encourage the performance 
cifically, the presence of an Islamie el 
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Islamic teachings of muamlat through their own exemplary behaviour 
in all aspects of human relations, both inside and outside the 
institution. 

It is necessary for the domain of muamlat to be further categorized 
and for plans to be made to influence the behaviour of all individuals. 
For example, the muamlat may be classified in terms of interaction 
between students and students; students and teachers; teachers and 
teachers; teachers and administrators; students and administrators. 
The head of an institution may be considered as ameer and his role as 
an ameer should be clearly defined. 


5. Voluntary Service 


Like our bodies, the Spirit (ruh) also feeds on several things. Apart 
from zikr and ibadat, one of the most important nourishments for ruh 
is the service conducted voluntarily for others with the sincere 
intention of pleasing Almighty Allah and the Holy Prophet (peace be 
upon him). Although every Muslim needs continuous spiritual pro- 
gress the growth of ruh for a teacher is more important. He is the one 
in whose hands we place our tender and innocent children. He 
possesses our trust. He has to stand at a higher level than an average 
individual so as to feed the minds and hearts of our children. He has 
to be a person who is on the job not during school hours only but all 
the time. He has to shed light wherever he is. 

One way for developing such an individual is to inculcate in him the 
habit of voluntary service. In teacher preparation programmes, the 
institution should persuade its student teachers to select and organize 
any voluntary service they would like to undertake. For example, they 
may tutor poor students, organize youth activities, participate in 
community development, or they may conduct activities for tableegh o1 
din. To be able to persuade their students to perform voluntary service, 
the staff of the teacher-preparation institutions must themselves be 
involved in voluntary service. They must be models for their students. 


t the most important thing for the Muslim teacher is 
ws but what he is, then logically the evaluation of 


"to develop a comprehensive model for this type of 
0 the evaluation has to be continuous to help student 
fe themselves, both academically and behaviourally. 
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continuous growth and development. Islam enjoins 
wth and life-long education. Therefore, during the earl 
er’s service he should be placed with a Guide teacher 
him to solve his problems and to progress further. Not 
teacher or the guide teacher but the whole school should 
tant inward look and be continuously searching for self 
ofessional enhancement and spiritual elevation can always: 
development in every person at any age and at any time. 
a lesson provided by our din, that there is no end to one 
ss and improvement. 
p, the teacher-preparation programmes for Muslim 
hould not be a carbon copy of the programmes in the West 
else. Muslim teachers, in addition to caring for the minds ~ 
“Of their students, are also responsible for inspiring their 


souls. Consequently, teacher-preparation programmes for Muslim 
teachers must respond to this additional responsibility by including 
additional courses, establishing a conducive organizational climate, 
modifying student-teaching practices, organizing voluntary services 
and implementing proper evaluation and in-service programmes. 
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Studies Needed to Formulate a Valid Programme of 
Teacher Education 


Since the education of teachers is an inseparable and integral part of 


Islamic education, its basic objectives remain the same as those of 


Islamic education. To formulate a valid programme of teacher 
education in a Muslim society (country), studies are needed (i) to 
define the more specific requirements of Islamic education and develop 
some Guiding Principles which may serve as the main directional 
goals for the whole system, including teacher education; and (ii) to 
determine the implications of the Guiding Principles in the light of the 
actual needs and problems of each country and its local conditions, so 
that a sound and beneficial programme of education can be developed. 
Currently, the need for survival, identity, independence and progress 
is keenly felt in all Muslim countries. Among their most pressing 
problems are: imparting the right type of education to their young, 
promoting economic development, improving community health and 
sanitation, and developing competence for co-operative action to 
manage the affairs of the community and the country. 
education in general, and teacher education in particular, are related 
to the solution of all these important problems, particularly the most 
pressing ones. 


Islamic 


Formulating the Guiding Principles 


The Holy Quran has established the superiority of ‘knowledge’ and 
urged man to learn and to educate himself, and to continue to th hink 
over and study the entire creation —all that pertains to ‘man’ (al-.\a 

anfusihim) and the rest of the Universe (al-afag/al-ard wa al-samaval) — 
so that he can understand the nature and the process of creation. He 

can thus be led to the realization of the One Supreme Creator of all, 
through the discovery of the Final Truth and the Ultimate Reality 0! 
the Universal Laws of God (al-ayat) operating in the universe as th 
manifestation of His Absolute Will. Also, with his advancing know- 
ledge and firm faith in the One Supreme Creator of all, man can 
establish an ‘Islamic Society’ which is based on peace (an-amn wa al- 


salam), truth (al-hagq), excellence (al-khair), beauty (al-hasnat), justice 
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eeds and problems of society at different times and 
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ith the above concepts, education in a Muslim 
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€ acquisition of more and more new knowledge 
al d understandings, and to motivate the paral and 


hus to discover the eternal laws of Allah operating 
ntire creation in order to know Him as the One 
f all. The learning process must commence with 
‘the Creator (Jgra’ bi ism rabbika alladhi khalaq) and 
n and consolidate his faith in the Creator to the very 


In view of their implications, the two ‘Guiding Principles’ can be 
restated in the form of specific ‘achievement goals’, as follows: 


The first principle implies: 


1. Commencing the educative process with faith in the one 
Supreme Creator of all and confirming and consolidating one’s 
faith continuously to the very end. 

2. Acquiring more and more ‘new’ knowledge in terms of 
information, facts, skills, understanding and insight. 

3. Studying Man and all that concerns him, particularly his role 
as a ‘Muslim’. 

4. Studying the Universe in all its aspects. 

5. Continuing the process of search and research so as to discover 
the ultimate truth and reality of the Laws of God which operate 
in the world of Man and in the rest of the Universe. 


The second principle implies: 


6. Integrating faith and knowledge, in terms of their implication 
and application. 

7. Improving oneself so as to become a useful member of the 
family, society, and the Islamic Community (Ummah). 

8. Engaging in productive work for lawful gain (Kasb al-Halal) in 
order to be able to contribute to the well-being of the family, 
community and country. 

g. Studying and identifying the needs and problems of society. 
10. Participating in constructive programmes of action (al-amal 
al-salih) to contribute one’s best to the improvement of society 
11. Developing specific abilities, skills and understanding in 
order to be able to contribute effectively to the most pressing 
problems of society, such as educational advancement, economi 
development, health improvement, and cooperative community 
action; thus to be able to govern the country and safeguard 
independence. 

12. Developing and using the country’s resources, both human 
and material, for the continuous improvement of society. 


Such ‘achievement goals’ for pupils will have a direct bearing on the 


preparation of teachers. 
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ent Muslim countries in terms of their own ‘Guiding 
r ‘specific achievement objectives’, and in accord- 
‘ needs, problems and conditions. 
ecessary that a Muslim country should have a clear 
llence’ for its own teachers. To be able to visualize the 
le of the teacher in a given Muslim society, there is a 
‘be asked in a wider context: How does ‘excellenc 


uslim society differ from ‘excellence in a teach 


t 


ind of knowledge and understanding whick 
th k and to develop a spirit of inquiry in ord: 


The purpose and policies of teacher education are to be defined by 
each Muslim society, but these must concentrate on producing the 
type of ‘good teacher’ whose ‘excellence’ is measured in terms of his/ 
her faith and belief, personal qualities of conduct and character, 
professional competence and actual achievement in terms of his above- 
mentioned contribution. 

With these preliminaries stated, a set of criteria can now be put 
forward for the recruitment, education, employment and assessment 
of teachers’ work in a Muslim society. It should be made clear, 
however, that this list is not an exhaustive one, nor is the formulation 
of each criterion a final one. These criteria are proposed in order to 
stimulate thinking and to call attention to some of the basic require- 
ments of teacher education in a Muslim society. 

These criteria should be adopted as ‘policy decisions’ in order to 
give a focus and direction to the programme of teacher education in a 
Muslim country. It is necessary, too, that the ‘criteria’ and the ‘Policy 
Decisions’ should emerge from the basic convictions and consensus of 
society rather than that they should be adopted or imposed as 
administrative measures on the basis of expediency. Therefore, in the 
following pages, the criteria are stated in the form of ‘beliefs’ and 
‘convictions’ of Muslim society. For a programme of action, these are 
to be translated into ‘policy decisions’ which should represent ‘convic- 
tions’ and ‘commitments’ of a Muslim society in the field of teacher 
education. It can be substantiated that historically, the best of the 
Muslim educational thinking has been on these lines. 


I. Muslim society should Ensure a Full Complement of Good Teachers 
Within its Educational System 


This conviction arises from the commandment (‘igra”) and the 
concepts (e.g. hal yastavi al-ladhin ya’lamiin wa al-ladhin la ya'lamin) o! 
the Holy Quran and the guidance of the Holy Prophet (sal’m) (a/-':/m 
faridatun ala kull muslimin,, and also utlibu al-’ilm . . .) which enjoin the 
‘seeking of knowledge and learning’ as an obligatory duty for every 
member of Muslim society. Consequently, it becomes an obligatory 
duty for the Muslim community to provide teachers and facilities fo1 


teaching. Also the commandments of the Holy Quran and the 
traditions of the Prophet regarding the acquisition of knowledge 


require that a foundation programme of universal, free, compulsory 
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should be instituted to guarantee the minimum 
on for all. In addition, opportunities for further 
provided, particularly in those fields of knowledge 
essential for the advancement of Muslim society. 
ves the supply of teachers becomes obligatory. 
olicy decision in a Muslim country that all necessary 
to ensure that good teachers become available 


h other levels and in such areas of study as are 
cessary part of the system. 
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alm). The position of those ‘who know and are 
pet that of the Prophets. They are to be consulted 


role and status of the teacher should be r 
icational system and in society. The natu 

fessional recognition in terms of remunerat 
sh and in kind, must be determined by 
aranteed as a matter of policy. This 


III. Muslim society recognizes that formulating the curriculum, 
planning and conducting the teaching-learning procedures, certifying 
student accomplishment, and managing and directing educational 
aciearied are essentially the privilege and the responsibility of the 
teacher. 


This conviction arises out of the implications of the first two criteria 
underlining the worth and work of the teacher, and is confirmed by 
the consensus of the Islamic community throughout history. The 
function of teaching and educating in Islamic society has been 
essentially the prerogative of the teacher, and even the most powerful 
kings and the mightiest emperors have recognized this. Historically 
speaking, education in Muslim society has been essentially teacher- 
managed and community-supported. Even when the State financed 
and founded education, educational institutions appeared on the 
initiative of the great Prime Minister, Nizamul Mulk (d. 485), and 
later under Nuruddin (d. 569) and the Ayubids, they were managed 
by the teachers. Even when teachers were invited and honoured with 
appointments, there was no interference with their work. Managing 
and directing the institutions, planning the teaching procedures, 
recommending books for study and finally certifying a student’s 
accomplishment on the basis of direct al-Sama’, or confirming his 
competence by al-Ijazah, were the direct responsibilities of the teachers. 

New policies, therefore, need to be agreed for the reconstruction of 
teacher education on the basis of this sound practice which developed 
early in Islamic society. The present policies, arising out of borrowed 
models, have projected ‘administrative authority’ to such an extent 
that it has seriously curtailed the initiative, dignity and freedom of the 
teacher. This has been done by bringing in the ‘specialist’ and different 
types of Special Committees, instituting external examinations to 
evaluate student performance, and extending the administrator's 
discretion and decision-making power in the actual management and 
direction of educational institutions. Wherever such measures have 
been in force, the teacher’s initiative, performance and sense of 
responsibility have been seriously impaired. 
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elteves that the Teacher in the Islamic Educational 
acher’ and therefore, balances his special 


ut of the basic consideration that as learning 
aching, too, is an obligatory responsibility. 
munity considered teaching almost a sacred 
, which was to be fulfilled by every qualified 
l community as a free service, without accepting 
The example was set by the Holy Prophet (sal’m), 
d their contemporaries. In principle, the Prophet 
nent for teaching, but in fact only non-Muslim 
erated, and Muslim teachers provided a free 
of Allah, their efforts contributing to the very 
c -ment of the Islamic community. Thus a Muslim 
ommitted to the spread of knowledge and to 
undations of Faith. 
m community began to contribute to the mainten- 


I € part of teacher to consolidate the faith and to 

was firmly established and was recognized by both 

community. { 

ew dispensation under Islam which made 
Muslim also implied that every human 


er own ability and level of maturity. y 
sons, but mainly because of the inseparabl 
nd ‘education’, the teacher in Muslim socie: 
cher, and consequently ‘accountable’ | 
teacher’s harsh treatment of a child w 7 
and the great educators like al-Ghazali (JAya 
Aiskwaih (Tahdhib al-Akhlaq) advocated 
tion and recreation (play) by the teacher to 


fe 


mn shment was psychologically harmful and dis 
rrowth and development of the child. At the same tim 


Bes as. * +4: ; 
were expressed, teachers’ accountability also came unde 


juridical definition within the general subject of al-Hisbah, and the 
concept of ‘accountability’ was extended particularly to the entire 
work and methodology of the elementary teacher and his treatment of 
children. Al-Shaizari (d. 589 H.), Ibn Bassam (following al-Shaizari) 

Ibn al-Akhywwah (d. 729 H.) and others in their works discussed ‘al. 
hisbah ’ala mu’addabi al-stbyan’ in detail. 

The above concepts imply that a teacher in Muslim society is not a 
mere wage earner or professional worker (as he is supposed to be in 
some modern educational systems), but a specially commissioned and 
committed member of society, and that in view of his high status and 
special responsibility, he has to be ‘accountable’ to society in the 
discharge of his duties. This has been one of the unique contributions 
of Muslim educational thought to the theory and practice of education, 
and it should form the basis of any ‘policy decision’ that is taken for 
the reconstruction of teacher education. 


V. Muslim society believes that the worth of a teacher lies both in his 
personal accomplishments and in his professional competence. 


This conviction arises from the basic concepts embodied in the 
Guiding Principles according to which the pursuit of knowledge is not 


enjoyed for knowledge’s sake, but for establishing the truth, for 
knowing the Creator, and for improving and developing a ‘model’ 
Islamic society. These become the foremost objectives to be promoted 
by the teacher: he has to impart knowledge and simultaneously he has 


to contribute to the wholesome development of the learner to enabl 
him to seek truth, and to improve his own self and society. As such, a 
teacher’s personal qualities of conduct, character and scholarship are 
as important as his professional competence to be able to impart 
instruction effectively in terms of faith, knowledge, skills and under- 
standing required at any given level. This implies that in a Muslim 
society it is not enough that a teacher should know the subject and 
should be able to teach it: the necessary pre-requisite for teaching !s 
to establish what type of person he is—i.e. his own personal worth in 
terms of faith and conduct and his ability to guide the young to grow 
and develop as committed members of Muslim society. This criterion 
must become the guiding principle for the recruitment and appoint: 
ment of teachers in a Muslim country. It has a direct bearing, too, on 
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e education of teachers, which will be discussed 


y believes in the life-long work and competence of the 
accordingly and provides him with continued 
nce himself in knowledge and understanding for the 
nt of his teaching procedures and the better guidance 
as well as s for his self-improvement and better service to 


s out of the concept of life-long education 
) oly Prophet (U¢libi al-’ilm min al-mahd ila al- lahd). 
Teaching” being obligatory functions, a Muslim must 
and be prepared to teach what he knows, throughout 
ag and teaching process should continue even after 
lo schooling. This underlines the importance of the 
acher. Having a special responsibility and status 
ed’ and ‘accountable’, a teacher in Muslim society 
asset’ to be conserved for life-long service to 
ust an employee who serves for a specific period and 
ever retires and is not retired. He continues to teach 
here are any compelling circumstances which force 


The Need for a New Type of Broad-based Integrated 
Institution 


Under the Islamic educational system, purposeful broad-based edu- 
cation takes precedence over specialization, particularly in the case of 
the teacher. The teacher in Muslim society is not a narrow specialist 
or a technician to be trained in a separate institution. Therefore, no 
separate institutions were established for the training of teachers. A 
teacher was not being ‘trained’ but he was being ‘educated’; he was 
not being ‘isolated’ but ‘associated’. Murafigah or ‘associated learning’, 
particularly emphasized by the Shafa’ite school of thought, envisaged 
the development of social intelligence in the student so that he could 
become an efficient member of the Islamic community. It can be 
inferred that the theory and practice of education in early Muslim 

society was orientated more towards the development of a teacher as 

an enlightened guide, or (using the modern terminology) a ‘social 

scientist’, in so far as his professional work was concerned. All students 

grew up both as ‘learners’ and ‘teachers’ in their own spheres of work 

and, as such, all were educated together. Thus, the teacher was 

educated at the same time as he learned to teach. Individual attention 

by the teacher, individual presentation and exposition by each student 

in the halga after the teacher had introduced the subject, the practices 

and procedures of murafigah and munazirah, and the institution of 

Muid—all contributed to the development of ‘a teacher’ in the 

maturing student. 

This is a distinctive contribution of Muslim educational thought 
and practice, the importance of which has come to be recognized in 
the new trends in some modern educational sytems, in which the 
training of teachers was for long advocated as a ‘specialization’ to be 
accomplished in ‘separate’ institutions. This narrow concept of ‘train- 
ing’ teachers in separate institutions and in isolation, is now giving 
way to more integrated and broad-based institutions, and this trend 
in the U.S.A. would seem to have contributed to the ‘demise of 
separation in teacher education’.’ In the U.S.S.R., there are special 
Pedagogical Institutes, but these are highly developed university type 
institutions. 

There is, obviously, a need for the development of a new type of 
broad-based institution which provides for integrated programmes of 
education whereby students intending to become ‘teachers within the 
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H ndertake additional studies and also receive 
contribute to their self-development and 
teachers. 

egrated programme of education for the 
all prospective teachers will be educated in 
There » is to be no disparity between this system 
sms involving separate institutions for the 
ad secondary teachers. 

‘{ntegrated whole education’ of teachers 
limited concept of ‘training’. The prepara- 
rate training insitutions or the training of 
ers in separate institutions does not therefore 
Islamic education. The teacher in Muslim 


garding the nature of the curriculum for the 
s can be drawn from what has been said so far. 
al guideline, the education of teachers should 


ve e already been given in some detail. 
of the special role and status of the te 
the curriculum for teacher educaneas i 


levelopment of both their personal accomp pli 
! nd their professional competence (Criter 
nce will include the teacher’ s ability, under 


assess student accomplishment, and manage the educational institu- 
tion (Criteria III). 

This curriculum will need constant thought, continued adjustments 
in the light of experience, and concerted efforts to develop it in order 
to produce the type of teachers needed by Muslim society. The need 
for an integrated, objectives-orientated and purposeful education has 
already been underlined. Modern systems, from which the Muslim 
countries keep borrowing, have gone for ‘differentiation’ of educational 
curricula, including those of Teacher Education for individual adjust- 
ment and further specialization. While ‘differentiation’ has served a 
purpose by meeting individual needs in those systems where ‘indivi- 
dual’ takes precedence over the ‘community’ and ‘specialization’ is 
more in fashion, it has also promoted compartmentalization and even 
disparities. Some of the modern systems have accepted the trinity of 
‘General’, ‘Special’ and ‘Professional’ as being the main components 
of teacher education. The principle of integration which derives its 
strength and validity from the concept of ‘al-Tawhid’, has to be 
accepted as the operative principle at all stages and in all aspects of 
Islamic Education, including the curriculum for teacher education. 


translated from Arabic by 
S. Khokhar 


NOTES 


1. In his paper on “Teacher Education in the United States’ prepared for the 
UNESCO Expert Committee on Teacher Education (Paris, 4-15 Dec., 1967), Dr 
Robert J. Schaefer, Dean of the Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 
confirmed what he then called the ‘demise of separation in teacher education’ in the 
U.S.A. 
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tration (Indiana), Ph.D. in Administration of Higher Edu- 
a Saudi and was formerly Dean of the Faculty of Education, 
is a member of the American Association for Higher 
ipated in the Conference on Higher Education, Chicago 1396 
in several other conferences and his publications include a 
on Education. 


tif, It is regretted that at the time of publication Dr Ahmed 
phical details were not available. 


loped or developing, does not take place e 


ded lines. On the contrary, short and long 


litated and carried out before any substa 
ther words, we can safely say that social ch 


Hence planning for change has become one of the distinctive features of ee sicch onesie ont 
man’s intellectual and practical activities, and it occupies a prominent 
place in all countries and educational institutions whatever social and 
political ideologies these countries adopt. Ithas also becomea remarkably 
extensive field for researchers in economics and behavioural sciences, 


Efforts made in these areas usually come under the heading of ‘develop- 
ment’. 


ammes for their employees. The Kingdom 
mote and secure general education, in all 
to cater for technical education, to increase 
and higher education colleges, and to send 
n post-graduate studies abroad. The ever- 
ernment attaches to education, is reflected 
le achievements. Many schools and educational 

n established and equipped with the latest 
ical apparatus and appliances, as well as with 


As a sociological concept, social development is sometimes misinter- 
preted, particularly when more attention is focussed on economic and 
material aspects of society in an attempt to increase national production 
and raise national revenue. The sub-division of development into econ- 


omic and social development may be justifiable within the sphere of ean rte Sa ae TO CAG A eee 
abstract thinking and theoretical speculation which aim at minimizing ne ensure toys and )means) of 
prevailing social problems. But in the actual process of development such A : } 

intellectual duality does not discernibly exist. We can very easily distin- at such achievements inthe field of education 
guish between problems closely linked with either aspect of development, 2 yy the Sega) nas trained and) made AG 
social or economic. But this artificial distinction does not mean that the aa can undertake and shoulder the responsibility 
two aspects of development are separable or not interdependent. They 7 panes to the best of their ability. In this study 
reflect the two sides of the same coin. Economic development cannot be Hes , more than anything else, on the present 


achieved in the absence ofa corresponding development of those human 
resources engaged in the field of national production and public utilities. 

In the light of innumerable investigations carried out in this area, we 
can safely say that economic development is closely associated with and 
dependent upon the efforts and contributions made in the field of social 
development, particularly those aiming at producing qualitatively and 
quantitively skilful and educated manpower required for development 
plans.? 

Studies were made to find out why, in some countries, some particular 
development plans had failed to achieve the set objectives. The results o! 
these studies attributed this failure to insufficiency of manpower and to 
the ineffectiveness of human investment in the field of education.’ 


shall focus on training intermediate and secon- 
“since this is the main function of colleges of 


that the enormous increase in the number of s¢ 
ughout the Kingdom has outpaced the in 
teachers. The latest statistics show 
achers in secondary, intermediate and 
bears no relation to the number of s 
or to the number of students enroll: 
(non-Saudi teachers on contract 
nd the General Administration for th 
lowing statistical tables reveal this phenon 


The Situation of the Saudi Teacher 


The Kingdom of Saudi Arabia attaches considerable importance (0 
all educational matters in the belief that education is the central core 
in any comprehensive development plan. This is unmistakably seen n 
the ever-increasing budgets assigned to education in the Ministry 0! 
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(1) In the Intermediate Stage BR 5 ice: 


Level of Teachers in General Education Stages & 
Page 13. 


This table shows clearly the total number of teachers in the inter- age 
Diary of 1395/6 A.H., Page 201. 


mediate stage and the ratio of Saudi to non-Saudi teachers in the 
course of two successive years. 


Table 1 
Distribution of teachers in intermediate schools and the percentage of 
Saudi teachers to the total number of teachers in this stage, in 
accordance with the subjects taught in 1394/95 and 1395/96 A.H. 


1ediate state was 36% in the year 1394/95 A.H. 

wn to 96% in the following year. The ratio 
» total number of teachers of religion, Arabic, 
1s, science, physical education and art 


1394/95 A.H. 1395/96 A.H. 
—, varying degrees fluctuating between 1:7 
% of Oo. 0 of 
Subject Numbersaearss 2 Number . Rise or 2 the table). 
ae ot St increase in the percentage of Saudi teachers 
SMELLS ERY es iiiy (© Total and maths does not meet the ever-growing 


pie Busnes h is to teach these subjects. Furthermore, the ratio 


Religion 959 702 73 1087 387 = 356 374 - 
a maths it never exceeded 10-7% in the same 


Arabic Language 770 294 38 843 255 g0:3° 7 
ntioning here that despite the fact that Saudi 
ate schools totalled 1768 in 1394/95 A.H. 1055 
not have any educational diploma. In other 
al number of Saudi teachers at the inte: fe 


Arabic & Religion 56 20 8 35°7 69 16 132 125 — 


English 747 38 «5 934 85 gi 41+ 


—" 
erm 


i i 6: 4+ c 
Social Sciences 569 320 56 660 372 564 4 Yy qualified to take up the teaching 
Math: 542 58 =: 10°7 688 79 15 8+ has been mentioned above, Saua 

aths d art are not, in most cases, U 


Physical Sciences 453 g2 20 Ut/sys OSs) 


Science & Maths 146 11 75 117 6 Cy te 


so I ¢ Ola 
Physical Education 279 g2 33 gig 86 U , 
irre 96 92 1001 education is concerned, the 
Art Education Bis ened) a | number of secondary school tea’ 
Vocational Subjects 19 10} 6053 21 14 66-7 1377 pa t the intermediate stage. The ie 
—— phenomenon. 5 


fore r7o8)) 36) 5737 1515 (764 
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Table 2 
Distribution of teachers in secondary schools and the percentage of 
the Saudis in accordance with school subjects: 


% 
Ante Total, Number ate Total NUP sa ne a 

Number Saudis °° Total Number Saudis °° Total ra 

Number Number 
Religion 134 84 63 156 83 532 g8~ 
Arabic Language 265 50 1g 331 45 136 54~ 
Arabic & Religion 10 I 10 16 I 63 37~ 
English 241 5 2°1 277 10 36 154 
Social Sciences 179 60 33°5 184 58 315 2 = 
Maths 189 14 74 216 17 19. 54 
Physical Sciences 246 14 57 338 14 41 16- 
Sciences & Maths 19 I 53 6 = nil 53 
Physical Education 50 10 20 60 5 83 11-7- 
Art Education 24 I 4 
Behavioural Subjects 1 - nil 
1g50n 2401) 07-7 1584-233 47 


+ = unavailable data 
The data mentioned in this table are quoted from the two previous references 


After a thorough examination of the data mentioned in this table, the 
following facts are easily detected: 
(a) Obviously the overall ratio of Saudi teachers to the total number 
of secondary school teachers is certainly very low. It was 17:7% 
1394/95 A.H.; then came down to 14:7% in 1395/96 A.H. 
(b) The percentage of Saudi teachers of English, maths, and science 
and maths is extremely low. 


In 
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ieiuctog between 11 os and 16%. 
e teachers of English and maths., an 
f and 5% respectively. Yet such an 
ularly if we realize that it did not exceed 


| number of Saudi teachers, which was 240 
iers do not have any educational qualifica- 
@ of the total number of Saudi teachers at 


f secondary school teachers, as is evident from 
the table on page 182. 
entioned in Table 3 indicate the following 


ercentage of Saudi teachers in relation to the 
teachers working i in teacher-training institutes 


< 
chin 1g. In other words 31-7 % of the total 
teacher-training institutes dog t 


an alee Table Sorni 
Distribution of t , Sir, \coming years. The second development 
see ee cenes in Teacher-Training Institutes and Percentag i the Kingdom, has emphasized the 
in accordance with the subjects taught. s) aving more teachers. This is evident from 
m8 
1394/95 A.H. 1395/96 A.H. BG 
_ Table 4 
a 
Subiset Total Number. ea, Total pumber He x nial Sage we pe ai ea 
audis 0 within the years 1 —1400 A.H. 
Number s S . to Total Number off) to Tota) Fall 4 Seo 
audis Nees Saudis N = - 
Number 3 
ber of Number of 
aoe Bi : Percentage 
Religion 90 33 36-7 95 33.) 349. ler: pe soe! Teachers aad eee 
.H. I A.H. 
Arabic Language 111 4 36 117 3 a6 om 5 site 
— 
Arabic & Religion 6r af = 95 1or12 104 % 

‘ 2879 113% 
English 35 = = 0) ae = 968 39% 
Social Sciences 108 17 15° 10 22 206 

2 4 49+ 13959 99% 
Maths 7o I 1-4 82 = zt 
Physical Sciences 89 5 56 110 4 36 2 
Maths & Sciences 3 - 2 - ~ 
Physical Education 48 2 4°2 61 4 66 24 
W bea uisnalelbjeces <. 5 aah ae m " S respect that some Saudi teachers have 


g preferred other activities and professions. 
Behavioural Subjects 130 71 546 127 61 48 66- e established at the university of Riyadh has 
1g up a plan to look into this dangerous 
its original causes and prescribe suitable 
= the obstacles in the way of self-sufficieng 

s field are still being made. 


Total 791 139 176 837 130 155 21 


- += unavoidable data. 
The data mentioned in this table are quoted from the two previous references. 


The above-mentioned data and remarks illustrate the present 
situation of Saudi teachers at the intermediate, secondary and teacher- ; ; er 
training stages of education. Such a deplorable situation does not, in s of Education In Teac 
any possible way, further the aims and objectives of the Kingdom in } 
preparing young people to teach in various educational institutions 
and in giving them the hope that the day will come when full or 
relatively full self-sufficiency in all fields and areas of specialization 
will be achieved. It is worth mentioning in this respect that the 
Kingdom’s need for more and more teachers at all stages of education 


should produce sufficient and efficie 
t enough to bear the responsibilities of te: 
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It is worth mentioning that senior authorities in government have 
doubled the number of faculties of education throughout the Kingdom. ig 
Yet enrolments in faculties of education have clearly dwindled in the Seon clectiveness of pupils and raising 
last few years. This sad fact is reflected in the number of junior 
freshmen in the faculty of education, Riyadh University, which totalled 
405 in 1394/95 A.H. In 1395/96 A.H. the number came down to 222 
and in 1396/97 A.H. was reduced to 187 students in the first semester, 

In order to tackle the present situation we must investigate the role 
of the faculties of education in training intermediate and secondary 
school teachers, besides those who graduate from teacher-training 
institutes. 

In our enquiry we should briefly refer to the basic components 
which make up an efficient teacher. In the light of innumerable 
investigations into the measurement of the teacher’s effectiveness the 
total personality of the teacher and its constituent aspects should be 
closely considered.* 


nust be highly qualified to help his pupils grow 

ve must fully assimilate the teaching material, 
asp of his national culture, and be closely 
rary achievements i in almost all fields. He must 
nental abilities of his pupils, enrich their 
iden the scope of their interests. 


1 applied science. Hence it is a science of 
mance subjects usually involve the search for 
s of securing a higher performance in practical 

efficient teacher must be acquainted with 
(1) The Physical Aspect hes of | wledge. He must acquire and develop several 


The teacher’s physical constitution must be healthy and free from any to the teacher’s individual potentialities, skills 
physical disability or deformity which might hinder him from perform- S s knowledge of the importance of education in 
ing his job in the best possible manner. He must be able to put up ie at, , and the distinctive psychological features of 
with the hardships and inconveniences of the teaching profession. t stag ° 
Therefore, a medical examination is indispensable before any student roved indispensable for the success of the 

is admitted into faculties of education. And even after being admitted Te mus! ful in evaluating the progress of his pup} 
students of these faculties should receive proper medical care until yeaknesses which often affect their school ac 

they graduate. Student medical care should be the main responsibility 
of all deans of students’ affairs. 


(2) The Social and Psychological Aspect 0) r belief, faculties of education should t ; 


Studies in this field indicate that the efficient teacher is characteristi- 
cally one who has certain social and psychological features. He must 
above all be emotionally stable, affectionate to his pupils, committed Select Students 
to the morals of his profession, dignified and unashamed of being a is 
teacher, able to lead and guide his pupils, and inwardly motivated to 
perform his duties. In his behaviour and moral principles the efficient 
teacher must set the best example to his pupils. 


O 


sc oe graduates and some graduates of the sec¢ 
titutes find their way into faculties of edu 
jough relatively small in number, can avail t 
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selves of many opportunities to pursue university education in faculties 
other than those of education. They can, upon immediate graduation 
from secondary schools, work in various government departments or 


engage in free commercial enterprises. This means that there is no 
balance between supply and demand, for in this particular situation 
the demand is much greater than the supply. In training prospective 
teachers, faculties of education should bear this fact in mind and work 
out their programmes accordingly. They should, in collaboration with 
secondary schools, launch an immediate campaign to tempt secondary 


school students and make them less reluctant, to join faculties of 


education. Every means of communication should be shrewdly and 
effectively employed in this campaign, the ultimate aim being the 
students’ consciousness of the ever-growing importance of education 
in bringing about social refinement, progress and self-realization for 
both teachers and students. The campaign should also aim at 
acquainting students with the various scientifc and social activities on 
which teacher-training programmes are based, as well as with the 
material and social gains with which teachers are rewarded. In this 
campaign no effort should be spared to make students fully aware of 
the role of education in bringing about social progress and refinement. 
Rhetoric, lecturing or one-way communication should be abandoned 
in planning this campaign. The whole plan should basically depend 
on discussion and dialogue; it should endeavour to change the negative 
attitudes some students may have towards the teaching profession. 


(2) The Programmes of Faculties of Education 


Students of faculties of education are overloaded with programmes 
and courses because of the strong competition between teachers of 
specialized courses and those responsible for teaching practice and 
methodology. Students are torn between the two sides and do not 
know where they stand. They are at a loss, particularly when each 
side thinks that its work is inspired by the ultimate objective of the 
teacher-training plan. It is high time that the three pivotal approaches 
to teacher-training should be reconciled. In other words, students 
should be widely cultured, professionally efficient and sufficiently 
trained in the field of specialization. 

Those who plan and conduct all aspects of teacher-training should 
pay greater attention to the following considerations: 
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ce to teaching-practice. Methods anc 
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certain lesson, meets with his colleagues and supervisor for criticism 
guidance and evolution. In order to improve methods and patterns of 
teaching practice the following suggestions are offered: 


(a) Micro-teaching methods should be adopted. 

(b) Teachers supervising practical training should, now and then 
conduct model lessons, from observing which, students call 
improve their own teaching performance. 

(c) Students should be drilled in setting objective tests in the 
subjects they are teaching. 

(d) In the course of practical training students should participate 
in school cultural, scientific and sports activities. 

(e) Educational films should be shown so that students may have 
the chance to imitate models of good teaching performance. 


In order to make Saudi youth more desirous of entering the teaching 
profession and to encourage them to prefer it to any other profession, 
medical, social and financial facilities should be provided to students 
of faculties of education throughout their years of study. These 
facilities should be extended to the teachers as well. To achieve this, 
faculties of education should: 


(i) Give substantial financial rewards to students of faculties of 
education far exceeding those granted to students in other 
faculties. 

(ii) Provide unpaid accommodation and living facilities to stu- 
dents. 

(iii) Organize educational excursions for students inside and 
outside the Kingdom, the aim of which would be to widen the 
scope of the students, culture and link it with contemporary 
cultural achievements. These excursions could be organized 
in summer vacations or inter-semester holidays. 

(iv) Allow students free access to reference works and textbooks. 

(v) Grant brilliant and distinguished students monetary rewards. 


(vi) Extend to students preventative and medical care and provide 


them with leisure facilities. 
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(a) A substantial increase in salary should be given to every t 
in appreciation of the heavy and innumerable res y teacher 
of the teaching profession. oe ilities 
(b) The Ministry of Education should select distinguished teach 
and Promote them so that they are encouraged not to give a 
teaching in preference to another profession or job. iH 

(c) The minimum period before there can be Promotion to a higher 
grade should be shortened. . 

(d) Teachers working in outlying areas should be paid a substantial 
allowance in addition to their salaries. 

(e) Teachers working away from home should be suitably and 
decently accommodated. 

(f) Distinguished teachers should be sent abroad or to other parts 
of their country to carry on studies related to teaching and 
teaching methods. They should be allowed easy access to 
professional or specialized post-graduate studies. 

(g) The mass media should inculcate positive attitudes towards 
teaching among all strata of society. 

(h) The Ministry of Education should call upon teachers to take an 
active part in making decisions in those educational and 
administrative affairs which are closely concerned with the 


nature of the teaching profession. ‘ 
(i) The years a teacher spends in a faculty of education should be 
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Chapter Six 


Reconstruction of Curriculum for the 
Muslim Teacher 


Abdul Ghafur Chaudhri 
Ghulam Nabi Saqib 


Professor Abdul Ghafur Chaudhri worked as a Professor of Islamic Education at the 
Central Training College, Lahore and then as the Principal of the Training College 
Faisalabad, Pakistan. He retired as Director-General of the West Pakistan Board of 
School Text Books. He was also a member of the Zakir Hussain Committee for 
Curriculum and the member of the Executive Committee for the implementation of 
Islamic Culture. Publications include: Islamic Education in the World Perspective, Aligarh, 


Some Aspects of Islamic Education, Lahore and Jbn Hashem, His thoughts and Methods, 
Lahore. 


Dr. Ghulam Nabi Saqib was born 1929, in Pakistan, Pakistani; British; Graduation 
and Teaching Degree from University of the Punjab, Lahore. Academic Diploma in 
Education; M. Phil; and Ph.D. from University of London Institute of Education. 
Field of specialization, comparative education with special reference to Muslim 
education and modernization. Previously, teacher and then Lecturer under the Inner 
London Education Authority between 1960-66; Taught English at King Abdulaziz 
Secondary School Mecca 1966-70; Assistant Professor, King Abdulaziz University, 
Mecca 1974 to date. Assistant Secretary of London Institute of Education; Assistant 
Secretary, First World Conference on Muslim Education, King Abdulaziz University, 
Mecca. Publications include: Modernization of Muslim Education: A comparative Study of 
Egypt, Pakistan and Turkey, London, 1977; “The Muslim Approach to Comparative 
Education’, Proceedings of Workshops on Comparative Education, Jawaharlal Nehru 
University, New Delhi; “Aspects of the Organization, Finance and Administration of 
Teacher Education’, Fifth General Meeting of the Comparative Education Society of Europe, 
Stockholm, 1971; ‘Modernization of the Muslim Society and Education: Need for a 


practical Approach’, Education and Society, London, 1980. Languages known: English, 
Arabic, Persian and Urdu. 


Introduction 


The teacher has been assigned a pivotal position in Muslim Society. 
His function is not confined merely to instructing and training Muslim 
youth in the prescribed subjects and skills but he has to act as a model 
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Similar views about Teacher education were expressed in the British 
Education Year Book 1971-1972, which maintained. ‘Training col- 
leges in the U.K. were small, closed, isolated and inward lookin 
units. The curriculum was limited to what its students were likely k, 
teach. The regime was illiberal, restrictive and authoritative. The 
course was a two-year intellectual imprisonment’. 

The McNair Report of 1944 was a serious indictment of tr 
institutions in the U.K. It condemned the ‘trail of che 
the college course in the training institutions. 

C In the U.S. the National Study Commission on Undergraduate 
Education and the Education of the Teachers has something dispar- 
aging to say about the quality of the candidates seeking admission to 
the Training Institutions i.e. persons, ‘who want an extra course for 
credit or salary; also housewives who want to get back to work’, 

These views confirm that the teaching profession has suffered both 
in status and standards, a deterioration which has continued unabated 
and without any sign of recovery. This failure has acquired more 
alarming dimensions in the developing countries, a category to which 
most of the Muslim countries belong. Here there has been an explosion 
in school populations and a phenomenal expansion of educational 
systems following the gaining of independence. This expansion broke 
the bounds of any organized control because the main drive was 
political, and not educational. The resultant shortage of teachers 
created a relaxation in the conditions of training. A natural outcome 
was a scaling down of standards in all spheres of training. 

Another cause which affected the quality of prospective teachers 
was a change in the career expectancy of the teaching profession. 
Under colonial rule, the main stream of educated youth of the middle 
class was directed into teaching and it absorbed the majority. For the 
colonial power, it appeared a safe diversion for the aspirations of local 
youth. 
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But as a result of the growth and development which took place as 
an aftermath of Independence, teaching, hitherto the only channel for 
graduates, was low on the list of potential vocations. Other jobs, more 
challenging and socially significant entered the field in competition 
with teaching. They were frequently more rewarding in opportunities 
also. Even in developed countries like the U.S.A. according to the 
Lloyd Warner Status scale, neither the high school teacher nor the ; Beiieranvs which iene 
grade school teacher appears in the top occupational scale. In the i ee aual Aaa weMs 
United Kingdom according to a survey of the National Union of even in adversity. In spi 
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© produce a viable synthesis of the old 
nd the modern norms of education? 


The Quest for Model Muslim Teachers 


Urgently needed for the revival of I 


teachers who, thoroughly grounded in the religion and culture of 
Islam, can, by conviction and practice of the Islamic way of life, set 
examples of Muslim character (as in the golden age of Islam) for their 
pupils. 

It is vital that a new scheme of training be devised through which 
the Muslim teacher of today has primarily, intensive training in the 
fundamentals of Islam but also receives training in other modern 
branches of learning. To achieve this it is necessary to amass 
knowledge from the Islamic point of view and draw up a new 
curriculum for teachers. We have not merely to reconstruct and re- 
cast the curriculum but prepare the basic foundations. It is with this 
end in view that an attempt has been made in the following pages to 
introduce a model curriculum for the training of the Muslim teacher. 


slamic education are model Muslim 


Normative Guidelines for Teacher Education 


Muslim Education derives its norms from the Quran and the Sunnah 
i.e. the Life and Teachings of Prophet Muhammad (peace be upon 
him). Any ideal that fails to conform to these sources must be 
considered extraneous to Islam. : 

Islam is a unitarian creed par excellence. The concept of Tawhid 
(monotheism) or Unity or Reality permeates and governs all aspects 
of Muslim life and culture. Tawhid is the elan vital of Muslim 
education. So its philosophy and epistemology and its institutional 
framework are all regulated by this exiological concept which generates 
basic principles some of which are highlighted here. 
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to human beings, man’s intellect, feelings and sense — perceptions 
need proper discipline in order not to deviate from the path of 
‘purity’. It is only when intellect, emotive realization and sensations 
are disciplined through willing acceptance of the dominace of 
spirit—and this happens when a man has Faith—then, and then 
only, there is harmony in man. Otherwise the malaise of Western 
civilization —imbalance, sexual perversity, permissiveness, dry-as- 
dust intellectualism at the cost of emotions and feelings, or senti- 
mentalism — would be courted by a modern Muslim. 

The dominance of spirit does not prevent man from responding 
adequately to change in circumstances. It helps him. Man’s spirit and 
the basic values of man do not change but circumstances do because 
man goes on piling knowledge on knowledge and also applying such 
knowledge to modify or change life. Hence there is diversification of 
knowledge. This diversification and accumulation of knowledge do 
not change man’s personality or change values because his basic 
nature does not change. Because of changed or different circumstances, 
emphasis on certain aspects of human personality in one period or 
place may differ. But the personality, and hence the goal remains the 
same. The highest ideal is also the same because it is a reflection of the 
personality of the Prophet Muhammad (peace be on him). It is this 
common ideal for mankind that should be cultivated through teacher- 
training programmes. 

Here is an outline of 

The scheme is based on the classical divis 
the Fardh Ain (essential subjects) and Fardh Kifiya ( 
former include the Fundamentals of Islam obtaining in the Quran 
Sunnah and vouchsafed in the Shariah, while the latter embrace those 
branches of knowledge which have been acquired by man through his 
intellect. 

The introduction of the subjects included under Fundamentals of 
Islam and their teaching, demands research of a fairly intensive 
nature. In fact, it is mainly this aspect of the curriculum of te 
education that demands constant vigilance on the part of those 
responsible for its implementation. 


a model curriculum based on these principles. 
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Pajweed Tahfiz) 


(d) Modern Challenges and Muslim Movements 
(e) Arabic 


II Optional Subjects (Acquired Knowledge) 
(a) The Teaching of Physical Sciences 
(b) The Teaching of Social Sciences 
(c) The Teaching of Arts and Crafts 


(d) The Teaching of Languages 
(e) Teaching Methods and Instructional Technology 


III The Education of Women Teachers 


Conclusions 


I Essential Subjects 


(a) General: The Teaching of Religion and 
Moral and Spiritual Training 


The success of the entire curriculum, nay the entire plan of Education, 
will depend on the teaching of religion as it constitutes the very 
foundation of Islamic Education. The most careful attention should 
be paid to the teaching of this subject because it is not an exercise in 
memorization or learning of a language or formulas; here the pupil 
should imbibe the spirit of the fundamentals and acquire their 
emotional and spiritual essence. At present, the language and style in 
which religious subjects are presented are extremely formal and 
prosaic. But this should not be so. Teachers of religion should strive 
to appeal to the sensitivity with which young minds regard religious 
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and has extended its sphere of activity in all stages of the educational 
system. But as yet no scientific study has been made of the effect of 
memorizing the Quran on the general attitude, moral and intellectual, 
of pupils. A close survey would certainly reveal advantages which 
could have a profound influence in the development of both the 
personality of the pupil and his learning. 

There is an urgent need to conduct a research project on studying 
those factors which help in learning the Quran and those that militate 
against it. Books on education give instructions in Tahfiz but there is 
also a need for discovering these factors on a scientific basis through 
survey and experimental work. The findings should have a place in 
the Teacher’s Guide to teaching the Holy Quran. 


(c) Islamic Culture 


Before he is accepted into the teaching profession, a candidate is 
expected to have thoroughly studied in depth Islamic Culture: its 
functional and institutional aspects; its history and development down 
the centuries; its present-day ramifications as well as challenges. His 
training course should then be geared towards making him competent 
to teach this complex subject in such a manner that young Muslim 
children are well versed in their Islamic Cultural heritage and grow 
up to: appreciate and defend it; to promote and perpetuate it; to 
uphold and convey it to the next generation. The first and foremost 
duty of every school system is always to instil, among its young, love 
of its cultural heritage. 

Considerable harm has already been done to the teaching of this 
subject in various Muslim countries and with disastrous effects. 
Muslim youth seem to have little knowledge of their own Culture and 
hence become easily vulnerable to the onslaught of alien cultural 
influences. 


(d) Arabic 


As the language of the Quran, Arabic has been the most potent vehicle 
of Islamic culture and a source of Islamic unity. Before the Islamic 
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significant that Islam can rightly claim to have gained excellence in 
scientific learning and technology before the rise of Western countries. 
Great Muslim scientists excelled in scholarship and produced illus- 
trious treatises on sciences which for a long time remained the only 
sources of scientific learning in the world. Science subjects have, 
therefore, great importance in the curriculum for the Muslim teacher. 
The approach to the study of science subjects in a Muslim society 
must be based on the norms of unity of knowledge and reality. There 
is no dichotomy between secular and religious knowledge. Islam 
considers scientific knowledge as important as religion and Muslim 
scientists of old were the most glorious products of this unified Islamic 
system of learning. The life and training of Muslim scientists mirrored 
faithfully the Islamic outlook on science. For them, even in essentially 
mathematical and scientific enquiry, the Divine Will and Authority 
was supreme and it guided and enlightened the path towards further 
discoveries. They held that scientific method provided at best a 
knowledge of partial reality and the knowledge of the ultimate 
belonged only to Allah Whose Will was all-pervasive. They were men 
of very high intellectual calibre, professing the authority of intellect 
and scientific investigation; and along with academic integrity they 
were men of religion who expressed their deep convictions and 
spiritual outlook in their daily life. Their great ideals found cogent 


expression in their dying moments and their final testaments reveal 
their great faith in the Divine in furthering their intellectual interests. 
Umar Khayyam, for example, died during a prostration while he was 
performing his night prayers with these words: 

‘My Lord: I could not do full justice to my great obligation of knowing Thee 


Similarly, when Ibn Sina was involved in working out the solution of 
an abstruse problem or the details of an advanced theory, he would 
resort to prayers and alms-giving to the poor. So, knowledge was 
revealed to them by Divine guidance and through spiritual awareness. 
This synthesis of the spiritual and the worldly spheres of knowledge 
must remain the essential feature of scientific study and teaching for 
the Muslim teacher. 

Another challenging task for the Muslim teacher and scientist is to 
question the hypotheses and generalizations advanced by Western 
scientists on the basis of their partial empirical observations in which 


they dissociate Divine influence from reality. 
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made the learning of the languages of the new converts imperative. A 
quickened interest in the arts and sciences of conquered peoples also 
produced a pressing demand to learn new languages. By the time 
Bait-al-Hikma was established during the early Abbasid period, the 
spectrum of linguistic interest extended from Chinese to Sanskrit in 
the East, to Greek and Latin in the West. The science of language was 
not neglected either and Ibn Sina was the first researcher to compose 
a brochure on the languages of central Asia. All these glorious 
traditions in language—learning should have precedence in the 
education of Muslim teachers in present times. 


(d) Teaching Methodology and Instructional 
Technology 


The post-war period has witnessed an explosion of modern communi- 
cation media. Much has been achieved but the future holds in store 
tremendous possibilities of growth in depth and extension. Advanced 
technological devices and materials are being employed increasingly 
in the teaching process in advanced countries and these have made 
teaching more effective and interesting. The American Report on 
Instructional Technology envisages that in future the satellites will be 
the nodal points which will enable the consciousness of our grand- 
children to flicker like lightning back and forth across the face of this 
planet. They will be able to go anywhere and meet any one at any 
time without stirring from their homes. All knowledge will be open to 
them, all museums and libraries of the world will be extensions of 
their living rooms. Marvellous machines with unlimited information- 
handling capacity will be able to speak directly into their ears. 

The history of Islamic education provides ample evidence of the 
wonderful resourcefulness and ingenuity with which the teacher 
formerly exploited the scanty material at his disposal. His main 
inspiration came most probably from the Traditions of the Holy 
Prophet who would often use the simplest and the commonest object 
for illustration. 

The Muslim teacher should have no reservation in utilizing modern 
techniques and methods in his work. What he should have to learn is 
how to adopt the material to his own purposes as the inspiration is not 
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society. It is imperative that the education of the Muslim women and 
the woman teacher should be so designed that all its inspiration 
should come from the Islamic Tradition. The hope for the preservation 
of the Islamic way of life and its regeneration lies in the proper Islamic 
education of the Muslim woman. 
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Conclusions 


In order to Islamize the prevailing system of education in the Muslim 
world and to repair the damage done to Islamic culture during alien 
rule, the need for preparing and training the right type of Muslim 
teacher whose commitment to Islam, its ideology and values is 
paramount, cannot be over-emphasized. In the present period of crisis 
and transition the position of the Muslim teacher is more significant 
than at any other time. Today, the Muslim teacher represents the 
hope of Muslim society. Teaching is one of the most creative 
professions of mankind. The modern Muslim teacher should take up 
the responsibility of fostering growth and creativity through the 
creation of truly Islamic minds and characters. This newly-sought- 
after model of the Muslim teacher should be dedicated to the Islamic 
ideals of education and teaching. But he must at the same time be 
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well-versed in modern systems and be able to strike a balance in view that this key role of the 
favour of the primacy of Islamic norms and values. To enable him to g the education, recruitn 
perform that role, his own education should be based on a revised in slim countries. sds ; 


scheme of training that can be called Islamic. The current system of 2 Oo! 
teacher education in Muslim countries miserably falls short of that Educz 
ideal. The outline suggested above, it is hoped, may provide the basic 
starting point. Further research would be necessary for devising a 
well-considered curriculum. But that is only possible after the reclas- 
sification of knowledge and redesigning of curricula have been done 
and the core-curriculum defined. The curriculum for teacher education 
should be a part of the entire plan of reform of Islamic education. 
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2. The criteria of selection should be the candidate’s commitment 
to Islam, intellectual-academic abilities, and physical fitness. 


ng Programmes should be designed to fulfil the 


to get abreast of current trends in 


The Preparation of Teachers d studies, af advances in the profession, 


1. A profile of a Muslim teacher should be developed through © 
rigorous research conducted in various Muslim countries. 

2. Teacher training institutes and colleges should experiment with ap ities to participate in seminars, training 
alternative models of teacher education programmes. peational conferences — local, regional and inter- 

3. The curriculum for teacher preparation should be based on 
Islamic ideology and utilize the best that the modern system of teacher ~ 
education can offer within the Islamic framework. 

4- The curriculum activities and relationships between different 
parts of the institution should be imbued with Islam. sognition 

5. The education and preparation of prospective teachers should be — 
inspired with the ideal of community service, and teachers in-service 
should be given opportunities to engage themselves in voluntary 
community service. 

6. Prospective teachers should be given the necessary knowledge, 
skills, and understanding to make an effective use of educational 
technology. 


teachers to upgrade their qualifications. 
 apeseagane competence, teachers should be 


ple and status of teachers as mentors, leaders, and 
generations must be duly recognized. They 
special allowances and other fringe benefits 
fe with their qualifications. 

should be considered in order to keep teachers 
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The Evaluation of Student Teachers and their 
Training Programmes 


1. The progress of student-teachers should be continuously evalu- 
ated throughout their period of training in order that remedial 
measures may be provided for those who need them. Those who are 
unable to progress should be directed to follow other pursuits. 

2. Teacher training programmes should be continuously evaluated 
for further improvement. Follow-up and feed-back programmes should 
be devised to reveal students’ strengths and weaknesses and conse- 
quently to amend and improve their training. 
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| of life and its regeneration lies in the proper Islamic 
education of the Muslim woman. 


Conclusions 


In order to Islamize the prevailing system of education in the Muslim 
world and to repair the damage done to Islamic culture during alien 
rule, the need for preparing and training the right type of Muslim 
teacher whose commitment to Islam, its ideology and values is 
paramount, cannot be over-emphasized. In the present period of crisis 
and transition the position of the Muslim teacher is more significant 
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1itment and Selection 
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Teacher preparing institutions should deliberatel 
into feeder schools to attract suitable candidates ( 


2. The criteria of selection should be the candidate’s commitment 
to Islam, intellectual-academic abilities, and physical fitness. 


The Preparation of Teachers 


1. A profile of a Muslim teacher should be developed through 
rigorous research conducted in various Muslim countries. 

2. Teacher training institutes and colleges should experiment with 
alternative models of teacher education programmes. 

3- The curriculum for teacher preparation should be based on 
Islamic ideology and utilize the best that the modern system of teacher 
education can offer within the Islamic framework. 

4. The curriculum activities and relationships between different 
parts of the institution should be imbued with Islam. 

5. The education and preparation of prospective teachers should be 
inspired with the ideal of community service, and teachers in-service 
should be given opportunities to engage themselves in voluntary 
community service. 

6. Prospective teachers should be given the necessary knowledge, 
skills, and understanding to make an effective use of educational 
technology. 


The Evaluation of Student Teachers and their 
Training Programmes 


1. The progress of student-teachers should be continuously evalu- 
ated throughout their period of training in order that remedial 
measures may be provided for those who need them. Those who are 
unable to progress should be directed to follow other pursuits. 

2. Teacher training programmes should be continuously evaluated 
for further improvement. Follow-up and feed-back programmes should 
be devised to reveal students’ strengths and weaknesses and conse- 
quently to amend and improve their training. 
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Scr generations must be duly recognized. They 
ve salaries, special allowances and other fringe benefits 
ommensurate with their qualifications. 

ntives should be considered in order to keep teachers 
such as a suitable policy of promotion and of regular 


practice in areas like public education (ta’lim aam), special education, 
and adult education. 

2. To stimulate efforts that are being made to put educational 
curricula on to an Islamic basis, and encourage the production of 
suitable teaching materials and text-books at various educational 
levels. 

3. To undertake research projects related to Islamic education in 
various Muslim countries and to circulate the results of these 
researches to all Muslim countries. 
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